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EDITORIAL 


The problem of character development has always been 
regarded as of first importance in our social and educa- 
tional consideration. It has, moreover, in recent years come 
to occupy the place of first importance in educational dis- 
cussions and it is regarded as vital from the educational or 


social point of view. 

This recent increase in the interest in character education 
is evidenced in the news and notes of this issue in which the 
numerous conferences of the past year and the coming year 
are reported, in which researches are undertaken, and in 
which numerous publications are noted. The character of 
this emphasis is, moreover, displayed in the book reviews 
which indicate the trends in the discussion of the methods 
and resources for character development. One may note 
a marked trend away from the old formal methods in which 
writers emphasized the necessity of developing the essen- 
tials of character by giving formal instruction with the ob- 
ject of developing courage, honesty, and the like in children. 

The trend indicates that character and personality are to 
be realized through the situations offered in the whole cur- 
ricula set-up and are to be outcomes of instruction incidental 
to the whole program of education. No one now seems to 
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feel that you can teach children directly to be honest and 
courageous through direct ethical instruction or through 
the presentation of examples of courageous actions and 
honesty in behavior. In other words, character as con- 
ceived as modes of behavior and conduct cannot be acquired 
through formal acquisition of knowledge. 

As a matter of fact character is a matter of habits and 
attitudes that are developed in the process of education 
through the acquisition of experience and this emphasis is 
made throughout the articles that appear in this issue. 
Professor Borgeson, who organized the Character Educa- 
tion Discussion Conference in the department of elemen- 
tary education last March, has presented an outstanding 
achievement in bringing together in this issue these extra- 
ordinary articles from leaders in the field, in the wise selec- 
tion of the book reviews, and in reporting the news from the 
field. We believe that this issue of the JOURNAL takes a 
distinct step forward in presenting material to the edu- 
cator that will help in his program of reconstruction in the 
field of character education. 








COMMENTS ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 
FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL POINT 
OF VIEW 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


What is character, to what extent may it be ‘influenced, 
how may it be influenced? Advocates of methods of char- 
acter training often pass over the first two questions with- 
out so much as a passing glance, and treat the third dog- © 
matically and with no attempt to give satisfactory evi- 
dence of the value of their methods. Psychologists and 
educators are now quite confident that many of the meth- 
ods used in the past defeated their own ends. An example 
is given by Hartshorne and May of a group of children 
belonging to an organization which attempted to improve 
them by encouraging them to report their own good deeds. 
Whatever else this method accomplished it was apparently 
very effective in making the children dishonest. At this 
time when so many are seeking a panacea for misconduct 
it is worth while to pause while we make an analysis of 
fundamental principles. 

In our thinking about the practical problems of the 
development of character, we are apt to draw a sharp line 
between those attitudes or those acts which fall within the 
realm of good or bad conduct and those which are neutral 
in respect to conduct. Those attitudes or acts which may 
be called good or bad are evidences of character and those 
which may not be called good or bad have nothing to do with 
character. This is the point of view which is often taken 
by the educator or the person interested primarily in the 
prevention of crime or other misconduct. The scientific 
student of human behavior, however, is likely to find diff- 
culties with this sharp distinction. In fact, he may arrive 
at a point in his attempt to explain behavior when distinc- 
tions between conduct which is judged to be good or bad, 
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and behavior which is ethically neutral disappears. The 
problem of character development, from this point of view, 
is concerned not merely with the acquisition of a certain 
limited set of ideas and habits, but is broadened to include 
the control of all those conditions which influence the indi- 
vidual’s behavior. Character education, under this con- 
ception, becomes synonymous with the whole of education 
in all its parts and aspects. 

The point of view of the psychologist is shown in the 
way he goes about the study and treatment of delinquents, 
particularly juvenile delinquents. In such cases the indi- 
vidual has done something which brings him into conflict 
with society in general or with the portion of society which 
constitutes his immediate environment. The psychologist 
does not begin, as the moralist or the jurist might do, by 
analyzing and classifying the person’s act, trying to de- 
cide what principle of conduct has been violated and what 
penalty attaches to the violation. He rather inquires into 
the individual’s physical and mental constitution, into his 
parentage, environment, and education, both formal and 
informal, and into his life history. He analyzes the indi- 
vidual instead of his act. When he has completed this 
analysis he recommends a regimen of education which will 
remake the individual and will touch all those features of 
his life which bear upon his conduct. 

The psychologist’s conception of conduct and of character 
education is sometimes misunderstood. Because he sees 
the individual’s behavior as all of a piece and regards the 
separation of acts into two distinct categories, the ethical 
and the neutral or expedient, as artificial, he is sometimes 
regarded as a breaker-down of all standards of behavior. 
Quite the contrary. He does regard it as quite absurd to 
consider smoking an ethical question and drinking coffee 
a neutral question, or playing cards an ethical question and 
playing checkers a neutral question. Such distinctions are 
based on authority, and not on science. From the scientific 
point of view, everything that may affect the individual’s 
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development and his adjustment to his world is significant. 
Nothing is neutral. 

If we are to adopt the scientific point of view, then, these 
conclusions seem incontrovertible. Conduct or behavior, 
and the factors which influence conduct or behavior are all 
of a piece. We must not break behavior up into two sep- 
arate realms, calling one moral and the other nonmoral, 
either in passing judgment on behavior or in planning for 
education in behavior. All of education has conceivably 
an influence on conduct and all elements or procedures in ed- 
ucation which may influence conduct must be taken into 
account in a scheme of character education. 

Considered in the large, the development of the child 
has two aspects. The first is the organization of the indi- 
vidual, considered as an individual, the development of 
systems of activity which work smoothly and effectively, 
and taken together form a well-integrated or harmo- 
nious whole. ‘The individual’s impulses and acts should 
work together without friction or confusion, performing 
their function like a well-constructed and well-oiled ma- 
chine. The individual should be active, energetic, and at 
peace with himself. 

But this is only half the story. A machine is intended 
to do something, not merely to excite admiration by run- 
ning smoothly. Likewise an individual must accomplish 
certain tasks, perform certain duties, do some work in the 
world. In short he must adjust himself to the environ- 
ment in which he finds himself. He must meet certain de- 
mands of his physical world and of his social world. Adap- 
tation is as essential as is development. ‘These two pro- 
cesses, taken together in their proper relation, and in all 
they imply, give the elements of a complete formula of edu- 
cation. They likewise give the basis of any adequate scheme 
of character education. They involve character in both its 
meanings, as it refers to the traits of the individual con- 
sidered in and for himself, and to the individual’s mode 
of meeting the demands made upon him by society. 
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If we analyze education in behavior still further from 
the psychological point of view we find that it consists of 
three constituent processes; the development of the emo- 
tions, training in habits, and the formation of ideas or the 
development of the ability to think. The first of these, the 
development of emotions, forms a large part of the inte- 
gration of personality. Training in habits promotes inte- 
gration and also brings about adjustment to the simpler 
and more stable elements of the environment. The forma- 
tion of ideas and thinking complete and rationalize integra- 
tion of the personality and serve as the prime means to a 
delicate, far-reaching and effective adjustment to the world 
of things and of persons. 

Many cases of serious conflict and misdemeanor arise 
from emotional maladjustment. This maladjustment may 
appear early in the child’s life, and may be ascribed partly 
to native predisposition and partly to injudicious treat- 
ment. Character, in this sense, is due partly to nature and 
partly to nurture. The part that is due to nature is be- 
yond our control but a large part is within the control of 
the parent and the teacher, provided they have gained sufh- 
cient mastery of their own emotions. The technique of 
education of the emotions is being rapidly developed in 
child guidance clinics and psychological laboratories. This 
technique should constitute an important share of the 
teacher’s equipment for character education. 

Habits are often despised by the modern educators on 
the ground that they are opposed to thought or reflection; 
but the psychologist commonly regards habits as means of 
economizing mental energy and as essential to efficiency. 
Perhaps the real objection is not to habits themselves but to 
habits which originate in external control as distinguished 
from those which the individual forms in his own initia- 
tive. Many of the habits formed in childhood are of the 
first sort. In part they represent ways of behaving which 
are customary in the group; in other words, convention. 
It is idle to despise convention. It is the basis of every 
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individual’s behavior, and is an essential part of his edu- 
cation. 

The relation of ideas and thinking to conduct has also 
been variously judged. Intelligence has sometimes been 
held to be the chief factor in good behavior. This is true 
both of intelligence regarded as knowledge or informa- 
tion concerning the facts of the situation and the probable 
consequences of various lines of action, and of native wit 
or keenness which enables one to apprehend the situation 
and to forecast consequences. On the other hand, the limi- 
tations of intelligence as a guide to conduct are often 
pointed out and the importance of emotion and habit are 
emphasized. Having given due weight to these factors it 
is desirable, especially at this time, when the importance of 
adequate ideas and straight thinking tend to be minimized, 
to point out its important function. 

Conduct is unquestionably governed to a very important 
degree by the conception one has of the meaning of the sit- 
uation. To take but a single example, at the time these 
words are written, drinking alcoholic beverages is regarded 
by many conscientious persons as highly reprehensible, not 
only because of the injurious effect which they believe it has 
on body and mind, but because in most cases it involves 
a violation of the basic law of the land. On the other 
hand, drinking is regarded by other equally conscientious 
persons as a virtuous act on the ground that it constitutes 
a protest against a law which is subversive of correct gov- 
ernmental principles because it invades the individual’s right 
to control his private affairs. The issue is an intellectual 
one, and should be debated and decided by the method of 
scientific investigation and generalization. 

As the above example suggests, the realm in which in- 
telligence has the most direct and significant bearing on 
conduct is social science. The broadest and deepest foun- 
dation for behavior which can be laid in the child’s experi- 
ence by education is a just and comprehensive understanding 
of human relations. A better understanding of the inter- 
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dependence of human beings and of the ways in which the 
strands of human life are knit together may be expected to 
improve the way people manage their relations to each 
other in all groups from the family to the nation and even 
to the world. To give the child such an understanding 
should be a cardinal objective of education throughout his 
school career. 

While, then, character and character education are not 
separate and distinct from behavior in general or education 
in general, there are certain aspects of behavior and certain 
features of education which are particularly significant; 
namely, those which concern the relationships of persons to 
each other. The current interest which is being manifested 
in character education will be fruitful if it promotes as one 
of its forms of expression a thoroughgoing, scientific ex- 
pansion and intensification of the study of social science 
and the incorporation of the outcomes of such study into 
the curriculum of the school. 





THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR THE WORK 
OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 


HuGcu HARTSHORNE 


Preparation for public-school teaching is always a two- 
faced undertaking. The natural conservatism of institu- 
tions makes unavoidable a large degree of more or less 
graceful acceptance of things as they are. The streams 
of young teachers trickling into the system can hardly be 
expected to carve out new channels for the great river of 
established practices. They must be able to fit into existing 
situations and perform the offices which are legally enjoined 
upon them. 

Were this the only duty of the new teacher, education 
would be a sad profession indeed. Institutions are con- 
servative, but they are not necessarily unchanging, and 
where, if not to the young teacher, ought one to be able 
to look for the freshness of outlook, the responsiveness to 
ideas, and the willingness to experiment, which keep any 
civilization from dying of dry rot. 

The work of building character offers no exception to 
this general rule. There are established practices with 
which new teachers must become familiar, and there are 
new and revolutionary theories of which they must also 
take account. But neither a Rome nor an ideal school sys- 
tem can be built in a day, and while new experiments are 
being tried the established procedures must not be allowed 
to disintegrate. 

At least four of these established procedures offer genu- 
ine opportunity for growth in character if intelligently used. 
The first responsibility of a training school might well be 
to bring these existing methods of character education 
more into the foreground and to provide definite practice 
in their use. 
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The first existing opportunity is our old friend discipline. 
That we depend on it for results is beyond question. That 
we misuse it with evil effects on character is equally ob- 
vious. A teacher’s first problem is the general atmosphere 
of the classroom. The technique of creating an atmos- 
phere of mutual friendship, confidence, and respect is the 
basic achievement for the new teacher. To this extent, the 
new education is, ipso facto, character education. 

But the discipline of the classroom, so often made a mere 
convenience for the handling of large numbers of children 
and so often consisting of those feudal habits of blind obe- 
dience, docility, and passive waiting, must needs make way 
for the emergence of self-discipline and the building of ac- 
tive good neighborliness, response to need, and resistance 
to usurped authority, which are requisite for any democ- 


racy. 

These skills of democracy are not the inevitable products 
of so-called progressive education. Modern private schools 
are not noteworthy for their socializing effects even though 


their underlying theory would demand results of this char- 
acter. The reason for this is complex, of course. One 
difficulty lies in the very privacy of the schools, which with- 
draws them from intimate participation in the common life 
and so leaves them without genuine social experiences. But 
the primary reason, which applies to public as well as pri- 
vate schools, seems to be that the teachers have not been 
trained for the more subtle leadership which should result 
in the unconscious courtesies, understandings, and creative 
fellowships that characterize great teaching everywhere and 
are the mark of true culture the world around. 

The second established opportunity which requires 
greater attention in normal schools is the present course of 
study. There is abundant emphasis on the character values 
inherent in history, literature, music, manual arts, and so 
forth, but little information is available as to just how the 
teacher is to act in order to realize these values. The cur- 
rent movement to unite in social science the subjects of his- 
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tory, geography, and civics and to incorporate all these in- 
terests in the conduct of constructive social enterprises 
offers the best illustration of the possibilities of the present 
curriculum. 

In the third place, we have the extracurricular activities, 
often creating genuine life situations and providing experi- 
ences of the greatest value for character. There is little 
reason for supposing, however, that teachers and admin- 
istrators are at present trained to discriminate among these 
activities or to handle them in such a way as to prevent 
destructive and degrading practices. The state of inter- 
school and intercollegiate athletics is a notorious illustra- 
tion of the absence of such discrimination. 

The fourth established practice which requires the atten- 
tion of the beginner and therefore of the normal school 
is that of special methods of character education. A large 
proportion of all new teachers will be expected to use some 
system or other of moral instruction or training. Unsound 
as such devices usually are, nothing is gained and much 
may be lost by careless, indifferent, or cynical attitudes on 
the part of the teacher. Such attitudes are usually the 
result of ignorance or helplessness. With fifteen minutes 
on her hands to be devoted to moral instruction, what can 
the untrained teacher do? Mechanically following a syl- 
labus is a thankless and stupid procedure. But to conduct 
a useful discussion of some important moral problem takes 
skill, and this in turn implies suitable training. 

As the decision of how to utilize stipulated periods often 
rests with teachers, principals, or superintendents, it would 
seem that one essential feature of training, whether of 
normal school or graduate level, should be a critical study 
of existing plans and devices. All too often some much 
advertised scheme is adopted without adequate apprecia- 
tion of limitations which should be obvious to any one 
familiar with educational psychology. Nevertheless these 
schemes and programs thrive. Where, if not to our train- 
ing schools, shall we look for continuous and thorough- 
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going criticism of the flood of courses and other devices 
which are demanding recognition as accredited agencies of 
character formation? 

Simple as are these proposals for the sharpening of the 
normal-school curriculum at the point where it affects char- 
acter, they are not so easy to follow. We do not as yet 
know how to develop in others the fundamental personal 
attitudes that issue naturally in moral leadership; there 
is no bag of tricks for turning a course of study or a stu- 
dent activity into a character-forming experience; nor do 
we possess such understanding of the moral problems of chil- 
dren as would make it easy for us to train others to use 
wisely any time that may be set aside for character educa- 
tion. Consequently we shall probably not be over-success- 
ful in our attempts to prepare teachers to fit into the estab- 
lished scheme of things. 

It is quite possible, however, that our inability to use 
present arrangements and programs goes deeper than we 
realize. If we begin by admitting that we are at a loss 
ourselves we may feel free to start our training with a few 
problems rather than with a few pet solutions. Let us 
frankly admit that one reason for our lack of confidence in 
our ability to train teachers for moral education is that the 
established codes and sanctions are increasingly irrelevant 
to our rapidly changing social scene. We no longer derive 
our ethical standards from established authorities, whether 
of church, state, family, convention, or philosophical sys- 
tem. We may feel uneasy and lost without such authorities 
even while we repudiate them. But having emancipated 
ourselves, although quite unconsciously, to be sure, we are 
left without the effective weapon by which our fathers suc- 
ceeded in cowing us into proper submission to established 
ways of acting and thinking—the weapon of moral cer- 
tainty. We are no longer certain; and consequently we are 
quite unable to use successfully the methods of moral train- 
ing which were once in vogue. 

We may as well face the necessity, then, of preparing 
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teachers for the second of the two duties mentioned at the 
outset of this inquiry; viz., to transcend existing practice. 
The necessity is forced upon us, as has just been suggested, 
because of our changing views of the nature of the good 
life. But it is forced upon us also because of the changing 
views of education which are associated with current 
thought concerning authority, standards, ideals, and the 
like. A transmissive education is well suited to the con- 
cept of character which is passing, and the customary meth- 
ods of school discipline, the elaboration of ideals embodied 
in literature, training in athletics, and the use of courses 
in citizenship are its proper instruments. 

But a scientific morality cannot be transmitted. It is not 
based on the authority of tradition. History is its servant, 
not its master. Only through genuine moral experience can 
this new morality develop, and genuine moral experience is 
all but impossible under prevailing school conditions. If 
character is to result from experience in school, the school 
itself will have to be changed. Nothing we can do by way 
of preachments, courses, activities, moral tone, and all 
the rest can provide in itself the environment needed to as- 
sure moral growth. We all know this perfectly well, par- 
ticularly as we attempt to work out the implications of mod- 
ern education for any age, such as the kindergarten, or any 
subject, such as health, but the same impartial objectivity 
that has been brought to bear on phases and aspects of the 
school must be made available for the criticism of the 
child’s entire school experience. 

A dynamic morality does not consist of a set of pre- 
cepts or even of a set of habits. It cannot be achieved by 
study, by imitation, by inspiration, or by fragmentary occa- 
sions of freedom and minute experiments in limited self- 
direction. Morality which is more than conventional re- 
spectability results from the realities of one’s personal rela- 
tions, not from their appearances or trimmings. 

The factors to be dealt with in character education which 
is creative rather than transmissive are the factors which 
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determine the pupil’s deeply personal responses. These in- 
clude all the situations in which he comes into significant re- 
lations to other persons—his teacher, his principal, the 
janitor, his fellow pupils, his parents, the superintendent, 
the board of education, his fellow citizens. It is what he 
does with, for, and to these persons that constitutes his edu- 
cative experience. If he is the seemingly passive subject 
of their efforts, does nothing with, for, or to them, his 
character will be correspondingly suppressed, cynical, or 
blank. If he reacts with hostility, self-assertion, submissive 
obedience, greed, or fear, his character will be fundamen- 
tally antisocial. If he is treated to a variety of influences, 
some stimulating and helpful, some oppressive and unsym- 
pathetic, he will develop a chameleon-like protective armor, 
appearing always in the guise which nets the most profit 
from each situation. 

Roughly speaking, most of us belong to one or the other 
of these three groups. Doubtless the last category is the 
most numerous. In our best moments we recognize the in- 
adequacy of our own training and of our own variegated 
character. The problem is, what to do about it? 

As far as the training of teachers is concerned, we can 
begin by making of normal schooling itself an education in 
character. That is, we can begin by reconstructing the 
training school so that character will result from experience 
within it. The teacher or administrator, to be sure, can- 
not take this “character” away with him and put it to work 
in an alien situation which does not provide the elementary 
conditions of socialized experience. But along with the 
character-forming experiences of the normal school there 
should go critical appraisal of the politics, the administra- 
tion, the curriculum, the classroom methods now current, 
and actual drill in the management of schools and class- 
rooms on a plane of respect for all persons involved in 
them. 

Such respect implies trust, courtesy, personal interest, 
concern for difficulties and limitations, enlarging contacts 
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and opportunities, shared responsibilities, free discussion 
of moral problems and ideals, and tolerance of differences 
of opinion. 

But the school which makes possible this thoroughgoing 
humanizing of all its personal relations has yet to be built. 
The main task of teacher training, so far as it relates to 
character education, is to investigate the problem of how 
the school itself, in its very structure and daily life, may 
provide those experiences of fellowship, social participation, 
thoughtful consideration of values, and responsibility for 
results by which alone true character can be achieved. 





CONSTRUCTING A CHARACTER CURRICULUM 
L. Tuomas Hopkins 


The first step in the construction of a character curricu- 
lum is to isolate and define the components in a complete 
act of character. For this discussion the writer proposes 
the five components given below. 

1. Recognition of the character situation. An individual 
must recognize a tool before he can use it, and a problem 
before he can solve it. Inthe same way that he must recog- 
nize the quadratic equation before he can find the value of 
*“*X,”” so must he recognize a character problem before he 
can determine the right action. 

2. Wholesome attitude towards the situation and its 
solution. Mere recognition of a problem is no guarantee 
of its solution. Such recognition must be accompanied by 
an impelling emotional desire to solve the problem. In 
the same way that a pupil may recognize his history assign- 
ment and fail to prepare it because of a wrong attitude 
towards the teacher or the subject, so an individual may 
recognize a character situation and fail to do right because 
of an unfavorable mind set. 

3. Conscious decision as to what is the correct solution 
of the specific character problem. In character situations 
the individual may have the right action forced upon him 
from the outside so that he becomes merely an executor 
of the conscious decisions of some one else. Genuine 
character development is not promoted by extraneous con- 
trol. The individual must make his decision by his own 
critical thinking. He must break down previously developed 
competing patterns of response, weigh all immediate values, 
evaluate possible future consequences, and select the result 
which he thinks will bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number of persons for the longest period of time. Having 
made his decision, he must put it into operation and accept 
the consequences. 
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4. Practice in carrying out a decision which has been 
consciously attained. The end in character education is 
the practice of right action in the particular situation. The 
solution of character problems should not be left, therefore, 
as academic ideas isolated from the original situation which 
prompted the consideration, and divorced from the imme- 
diate correct practice. The ideal situation is one in which 
the problem arises, the analysis is made, the decision is 
reached, and the practice is immediate. / 

5. Remedial treatment with individual help and guid- 
ance. Guidance is needed by the individual in isolating prob- 
lems, building right attitudes, making and executing deci- 
sions. Some individuals may waver at any one of these 
steps and a few individuals may falter at all of them. In 
the same way that good teaching demands the isolation and 
study of individual disabilities in school subjects, so the 
character act is not complete until the causes of failure in 
each have been isolated and the best available treatments 
have been suggested. 

The second step in building a character curriculum is to 
define the relationship of character education to the total 
processes of education. Individual growth takes place 
along many lines, of which character may be only one. A 
comprehensive overview of all education with critical in- 
sight into its various parts is necessary in that both the 
whole and each of its parts may be better understood. 
Furthermore, many social agencies are promoting charac- 
ter education. This overview is basic to a consideration 
of the contributions of the public school to the entire pro- 
gram so that each agency may support and make more effec- 
tive the work of all others. 

The third step is to define the relation of character edu- 
cation to public-school education. Public-school education 
is composed of many and varied activities of which charac- 
ter education may be only one or the essence of all. The 
curriculum maker must see clearly the place of character 
education in the whole program just as the architect must 
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plan the relationship of various parts of a building to the 
total structure. Without such definition, character education 
may absorb public education or may be assigned too insig- 
nificant a place resulting in slight improvement in pupil 
practices. 

The fourth step is to define the aims of the character 
curriculum. In every type of curriculum there must be 
some definite aims to define the end of action and guide its 
processes. The nature of these aims has a decided effect 
upon the selection and organization of materials, learning 
procedures, attainment of outcomes, and measurement of 
results. 

The fifth step is to construct the course of study. This 
may be divided into a number of smaller steps. 

1. Collect a large number of character problems which 
have arisen with children of various ages. These should 
come from all activities of children in the particular age 
group. ‘They should be carefully checked for genuineness 
and frequency of occurrence in the normal experiences of 
children at that level. 

2. Classify the situations for teacher reference and guid- 
ance. Select the units which best meet the needs of the 
community and the members of the teaching staff. Some 
systems may wish to group situations around activities, 
others around children interests, and still others around 
character traits. When character traits are used, concen- 
tration on certain traits may be advisable. Situations not 
related to the traits may or may not be eliminated. Each 
year the trait would be approached through new situations. 

3. Work out for each type situation a very definite plan 
of teaching procedure together with clearly defined pupil- 
learning techniques. This will give the teacher a very 
definite understanding of a successful way of aiding chil- 
dren in experiencing all of the steps in the complete charac- 
ter act as outlined above. 

4. Indicate to teachers the best methods of measuring 
pupil growth in meeting character responsibilities. From 
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year to year children should increase in ability to recognize 
their problems, solve them independently, and carry out 
their decisions with courage and vigor. Methods of meas- 
uring such growth are essential. 

5. Illustrate for teachers the methods of locating pupil 
disabilities with their causes and remedies. Many children 
meet character responsibilities with certainty and dispatch, 
some with hesitation and doubt, while others fail to accept 
them. Detailed case studies should be presented to teach- 
ers to guide them in dealing with these two problem groups. 

6. Indicate how the school can better be organized for 
character problems to emerge A broad general curriculum, 
a large amount of pupil initiative, a genuine social atmos- 
phere, and teacher leadership rather than dominance are all 
potent factors to this end. 

The sixth step is to indicate to teachers how such a 
course of study should be used. 

1. The character situations given in the course of study 
for the different grades need not be taught as such by a 
teacher. They should be used by her as a guide in increas- 
ing her sensitiveness to real character problems arising 
within the experiences of the members of her own group. 
These genuine situations should be used for teaching. When 
the situations presented in the course of study have been 
selected with care, the probability of their actual occurrence 
is very high. 

2. The methods suggested in the course of study need 
not be followed by the teacher in toto. These are only sug- 
gestive, and should be modified to meet the needs of the 
group in the particular situation, providing always that 
experience in the complete character act is developed. 

3. There should be no definite period set aside in the 
school day for character situations to be analyzed. The 
whole program should be so flexible as to give opportunity 
for character situations to arise, and for adjustments in 
teaching programs to be made, thus enabling the teacher 
to deal with the situation while the readiness is potent. 
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4. The teacher should recognize that the only attack 
upon character education which has produced results is the 
direct attack. Character situations must be isolated, ana- 
lyzed, and conscious decisions reached. Making them ancil- 
lary to regular school subjects has not, and probably can- 
not, produce results, since the psychological basis is un- 
sound. The program presented here is similar to that which 
is producing results in other school fields, and is analogous 
to that used in the home, the outstanding social institution 
in its influence upon character practices. 





HOME AND SCHOOL IN CHARACTER 
TRAINING 


CHARLES E. GERMANE 


Parents are teachers. They are the first and most influ- 
ential teachers that the child ever has. Whether the child 
becomes physically strong, intellectually developed, and 
emotionally balanced depends largely upon the parents’ 
sympathy for and understanding of child life. The idea 
that parenthood brings with it sufficient knowledge of child 
nature to ensure wholesome physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional development is no longer tenable. Parenthood not 
only brings life’s greatest opportunity—the child—but life’s 
greatest obligation—thorough preparation for the rearing 
of the child. 


THE Two GREAT NEEDS FOR CHILD TRAINING 


Success in child training depends largely upon (1) more 
knowledge of child life, and (2) greater appreciation of the 
influence of environment upon the plastic nervous system 
of the child. All about us we see evidence of these needs. 

When an adolescent girl is granted her own way after 
pouting and sulking, she is learning to pout and to sulk 
when her wishes are thwarted. When a mother cares for 
her baby after he has screamed and yelled, she is teaching 
him to scream and yell to get attention. If a little girl 
is not given her favorite doll until she throws herself into 
a tantrum, she is learning to resort to tantrums to get her 
own way. If, in the above cases, there had been under- 
standing of child nature on the part of the parent, and 
thus no yielding or compromising until the child exhibited 
self-control, these children would speedily have learned to 
respond in more wholesome ways. Children soon learn 
what kind of behavior yields the desired results. 

It is vital that parents appreciate the force of environ- 
ment upon child life. The home is the laboratory in which 
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many of our elemental characteristics had their origin. 
Who can estimate the blight on the life of a human organ- 
ism whose first dozen years are exposed to an atmosphere 
of family quarrels, the ever-changing moods of a tyran- 
nical father or a hysterical mother, the fears and depres- 
sions caused by economic troubles? Such conditions are 
as dangerous to the intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment of the child as is infantile paralysis to his physical 
development. Likewise, it is impossible to overestimate 
the wholesome effects of a happy home life where parents 
daily exhibit consideration and affection for each other and 
for their children, and manifest confidence in themselves 
and the future success of the family. 

Those who have made careful studies of ‘‘crime-breeding 
areas’ in our cities have very definite data to offer. Over 
a period of years, certain poor sections of large cities pro- 
duced practically all the criminals, while desirable, residen- 
tial section of the same cities sent no inmates to penal 
institutions. 


Wuy HomMeE AND SCHOOL SHOULD COOPERATE IN 
CHARACTER TRAINING 


No institution can cooperate so effectively with the home 
in a study of the problems of character building as the 
school. The home and the school have under their direct 
guardianship and influence all youth in the years of its 
greatest sensitivity and plasticity. Both are interested pri- 
marily in child training and are set apart for the business 
of helping the child develop physically, mentally, morally, 
and emotionally. Both are directly aware of the many 
undesirable habits or faults of the children. Daily they can 
see what life situations or problems the child is failing to 
meet satisfactorily and which are causing him to make un- 
wholesome social adjustments, and together home and 
school can provide a program of living which will help the 
child meet and solve his many problems, and which will 
ensure the replacement of bad habits with good. 
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Tue NATURE OF A CONSTRUCTIVE CHARACTER-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Any constructive character-education program is both 
remedial and preventive although, invariably, the remedial 
phase is most emphasized. ‘The reason for this is obvious. 
Practically every child acquires certain undesirable ways of 
responding to some of his many life situations. In time, 
these undesirable responses become fairly well-fixed pat- 
terns of behavior. Usually these undesirable behavior re- 
sponses are outstanding. ‘Thus, a significant phase of char- 
acter training is the replacing of these maladijustments with 
wholesome habits. 

Far too often the best energies of parents and teachers 
have been devoted entirely to the remedial phase of char- 
acter training. ‘This need not have been had a wise guid- 
ance program provided adequate and wholesome outlets 
for the child’s innate desires, and had he early in life been 
guided in meeting his perplexing problems. 

The preventive phase of a character-training program is 
concerned with setting up genuinely interesting and socially 
desirable activities for children, all to the end that their 
time and energies may be wholesomely employed, and that 
they may be wisely guided daily in making responses to their 
many life situations. Such a program of living would pre- 
vent the origin and formation of certain grievous faults 
typical of children whose impulsive urges are denied whole- 
some outlets. 


Facrors ENTAILED IN A REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


Some of the more essential factors of a codperative home 
and school remedial character-building program are: (1) 
to ascertain the undesirable habits that are outstanding in 
this particular group of children; (2) to study the several 
causes or conditions which operated to develop these faults; 
and (3) to set up a series of activities and ways of respond- 
ing to life situations in the home, the school, and the com- 
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munity which will encourage the children to make whole- 
some responses, and thus will cause the undesirable habits 
to die of disuse. 

Possibly one of the best ways of ascertaining the undesir- 
able habits that are causing the children to fail in meeting 
their problems is through the community parent-teacher 
study groups. At the first meeting, parents and teachers 
conscientiously list the undesirable manifestations of con- 
duct as they see them in their children. No names are 
signed. A composite list is prepared by a committee for 
the next meeting and presented to the study group. Each 
ensuing meeting centers around some of the outstanding 
maladjustments that have been listed. 

In many instances, taking the faults of the children as 
the course of study is just a courteous way of presenting 
the faults of the parents and teachers. For as the group 
begins to study, it soon realizes that children are simply the 
replicas of their environment, and the home, school, and 
community are in reality responsible for the development 
of undesirable behavior patterns. 

Following the selection of outstanding maladjustments 
for study, pertinent references are assigned for study and 
discussion, and parents and teachers together try to deter- 
mine the several probable causes which have contributed to 
the formation of these responses. As they study and dis- 
cuss the origin of these faults, they are actuated to take 
the next logical step; namely, the setting up _ simulta- 
neously in the home, school, and community, a program of 
living which will help the children to make desirable 
responses. 

For example, in one community, carelessness was found 
to be a maladjustment causing trouble both in the home 
and the school. In some homes, children spent the morning 
frantically hunting for shoes, gloves, hats, or books, and 
consequently arrived at school tardy, without breakfast, 
and emotionally upset, only to go through the same frantic 
hunt for books and materials. After studying together the 
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causes of these maladjustments, teachers and parents de- 
cided that a series of unwholesome responses resulted be- 
cause the children had not learned the value of tidiness. 
Consequently a definite effort was made to help them meet 
all life situations demanding orderliness in a more whole- 
some manner. 

In the school, each child was given a definite place to 
keep his supplies and belongings, and was held responsible 
for being ready for work. ‘Those children in whom the 
habit of carelessness was firmly established were selected 
as members of certain desirable committees, the successful 
functioning of which would give much practice in the trait- 
needing development. For example, the Home Room Club 
appointed as chairman of the “tidy committee” one of the 
pupils most careless about hanging up his hat and coat, 
putting away materials, etc. The prestige and responsi- 
bility connected with his “office” encouraged practicing with 
satisfaction a very much-needed response. 

Parents were encouraged to turn their homes into verita- 
ble laboratories in which situations supplementing the work 
of the school could be set up. It was agreed that if an 
untidy, careless child were given a room, a dresser, or even 
a couple of drawers in a dresser for his very own, and then 
held responsible for its orderliness, and at the same time 
was made director of orderliness in the home democracy 
for the next few weeks, he would, through experiencing 
with satisfaction, be stimulated to make the desirable 
response of orderliness. 

In the degree that the home and the school discover the 
life situations which are causing the child to make these 
undesirable responses, and then set up a series of activities 
which make it possible for the child to make wholesome 
adjustments, will a remedial character-education program 
really bear fruit. 


Factors ENTAILED IN A PREVENTIVE PROGRAM 


A preventive program of character training involves sev- 
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eral factors, chief of which are: (1) A study of the various 
impulses and interests of children of each age level, noting 
individual differences of children of the same age. (2) A 
selection of materials and games which will afford whole- 
some outlets to these various impulses and interests. (3) 
The setting up of activities in the home, school, and com- 
munity which will ensure wholesome outcomes or desirable 
habits. It is not enough to supply materials and activities 
which are genuinely interesting to children. Wise supervi- 
sion of the ways the children respond individually and in 
the group is necessary. Snobbishness, selfishness, and poor 
sportsmanship may have their inception in group activities 
in spite of the fact that materials have been intelligently 
selected, and the interests of the children considered. But 
children who are happily engaged and who are interested 
in their activities are more easily helped to see and to do 
the right than are those who live in an environment of 
denial and inactivity. 

Thus a codperative preventive program is really a guid- 
ance program wherein the home and school prevent the 
formation of undesirable habits by helping the child in 
those life situations where he is likely to fail. In many in- 
stances, the child makes wholesome choices unaided, but 
often the clash between impulsive desires and duty is too 
much for him. Guidance at all those points where wrong 
choices are likely to be made is a vital factor of a preventive 
program. 

Not the least problem in a preventive program is keeping 
the children wholesomely employed. In few homes are there 
responsibilities which take much of their time. What are 
they doing in the out-of-school hours? School, home, and 
community could sponsor activities which would stimulate 
the boys and girls to wholesome physical, intellectual, and 
emotional development. The following are illustrative of 
those sponsored in forward-looking communities : 

1. Community music organizations such as choruses, or- 
chestras, and bands. 
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2. Community playgrounds providing clean, well-super- 
vised sports. 

3. Nature-study clubs. Such clubs functioning during 
the long summer vacation have been of inestimable value 
to children whose time would otherwise be questionably 
occupied. 

4. Trips to museums, parks, and industrial plants. 

5. Good moving-picture shows. 

6. Reading clubs especially when the homes codperate. 
Wise selection of interesting, wholesome books for children 
is a most effective way of giving them right concepts of the 
worth-while things in life. 

7. Interesting church and Sunday-school activities in 
which children learn the Golden Rule by realizing its signif- 
cance in the cooperative enterprises that they initiate and 
carry through. 

8. Youth organizations such as Camp Fire Girls and 
Boy Scouts if directed so as to enrich the personality and 
develop stability of character. 

But few preventive measures for character building have 
potentialities equal to those inherent in the close compan- 
ionship of parent and child. In the daily experiencing to- 
gether, in the little ‘“‘chats,” the hikes and games, are infinite 
possibilities for helping the child form right concepts and 
make right choices. 

In conclusion, the school and the home share in having 
the world’s most interesting and perplexing laboratories 
in which they may carefully study and experiment. They 
have the opportunity to read, discuss, and work out environ- 
mental conditions in the home and school which will supple- 
ment one another in helping the children make wholesome 
adjustments to their baffling problems. In the degree that 
these two institutions accept their responsibility and co- 
Operate in the great work of character building will the lives 
of the boys and girls be effective and happy. 








CHARACTER EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL 
A. L. THRELKELD 


Character education is the broad problem of successfully 
rearing the young. Many agencies participate in the proc- 
ess. Fundamental to all of these undoubtedly is the home, 
but the home finds it increasingly necessary to depend upon 
other agencies for help. Most prominent among these 
other agencies undoubtedly is the school. 

It will here be contended that a situation has suddenly 
developed in the whole set-up of life incident to the change 
from an agricultural to an industrialized, urbanized civili- 
zation which throws upon the school an unprecedented 
responsibility in this matter of character education. It will 
be further contended that the general principles of proced- 
ure which have been selected by social experience as basic 
to character education must be appropriated by the school 
if it is successfully to meet this new responsibility. 

To present these contentions it will be necessary to draw 
attention to the great change that has occurred in home 
life. It is the effect which this change in the home has upon 
the school that is of primary concern here. 

Let us consider the type of home that existed in the old 
agricultural type of civilization. To bring the essentials 
of this home into relief, it will be necessary to take an ex- 
treme illustration. Consider the old farm home in which 
the following conditions prevailed. 

The home was made up of father, mother, several chil- 
dren, and perhaps one or more relatives outside of the 
immediate family. This home was practically a complete 
social structure; that is, it produced within itself the neces- 
sities of life for the individual and for the family group. 
In this program of producing the necessities of life within 
the limits of the home itself, duties and their attendant re- 
sponsibilities were assigned to the various members of the 
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group. Each had his task to perform. The child at a very 
early age was given a place in the social order, which it was 
his to fill efficiently. If it was his assignment to gather the 
eggs at a certain time in the afternoon, he had to perform 
this task with regularity and thoroughness. If he had to 
get up the cows in the evening, the same conditions pre- 
vailed. Failure in any such tasks meant that the whole 
society was held back. Failure to perform duty brought 
with it an immediate consequence easy of appreciation. It 
was only by one’s meeting one’s duty promptly and efh- 
ciently that one could live in such a home with satisfaction. 
There was, then, in this old home situation a continuous 
program of duty performing and responsibility meeting 
almost from infancy to the grave. Surely it is obvious that 
a program of duty performing and responsibility meeting 
is fundamental to character development. This sort of 
program the home in the agricultural type of civilization 
contained in itself. 

Certain features involved in character education that 
may not be suggested by the program just referred to were 
also contained in this old home. Father and son worked 
together in the field. They were side by side as many of 
the problems of life were met. In this relationship many of 
the great lessons of life were handed down direct from 
father to son. The father faced many problems involving 
ethical principles and the son saw with his own eyes how 
these problems were met. He saw how the solutions used 
by his father in meeting these problems worked. By seeing 
them work well he learned their value. They became a 
part of his character. To transmit the social inheritance 
necessary to meet these situations, little help was needed 
from outside agencies. 

The same process occurred between mother and daugh- 
ter. There is no need here to repeat any of its particulars. 

The old home was dependent for the most part, if not 
altogether, upon itself for recreation and amusement. Even 
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this aspect of life occurred as a home activity under the 
leadership of parents. 

There was interaction among homes of such a character 
as to afford a rich field for the development of ethical con- 
cepts, habits, attitudes, and appreciations on the part of 
children under the immediate leadership of their parents. 
Borrowing back and forth, trading work, and the like, 
provided a field of experience out of which character was 
certain to develop. A home was a good home to the ex- 
tent that it met its obligations to its neighbors. In this old 
home life the operation of those principles of living which 
experience has shown to be basic to character education is 
seen in clear relief. 

In this situation very little, relatively speaking, was dele- 
gated to the little red schoolhouse on the hill. It was not 
practicable to teach the mechanics of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in the home, so this function was delegated to the 
school. The school was not to any appreciable degree held 
responsible for whether boys and girls turned out to be 
good or bad. This responsibility was felt directly and felt 
keenly by the parents. If a group of young people were 
found guilty of wrong behavior, it was not the habit to cry 
out, ‘‘What is the matter with our schools?” In the kind 
of set-up here reviewed there was practically no tendency 
to hold the school responsible for character shortcomings. 
The failure of youth was the failure of the home. 

But now to consider the home that is typical of the 
present. It is found in the city. It has changed its life to 
conform to the new age, the highly industrialized, special- 
ized, interdependent life referred to at the beginning of this 
article. The home no longer produces its own food and 
clothing and very little of its own recreation and amuse- 
ment. To meet the economic responsibilities of the home, 
the food- and clothing-getting responsibilities, the father 
is taken out of the home. Millions of mothers have been 
drawn out of the home to help meet these responsibilities. 
To the extent that older brothers and sisters help in these 
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duties they are also drawn out of the home. Mothers who 
are not constrained to help in meeting the economic respon- 
sibilities of the home find themselves obligated through a 
sense of civic duty to participate in various community ac- 
tivities that have their bearing upon the general tone of 
community life. 

What has happened in this situation to the relationship 
between parent and child in this matter of character edu- 
cation? Is it possible in the type of home now being con- 
sidered for the parent to exercise the direct leadership that 
once was his in developing the character of his own off- 
spring? Now, it is a wise child who knows what his father 
does for a living. He can tell you whether his father is a 
banker, a lawyer, a surgeon, a brick layer or whatnot, 
but can he tell you what his father does in his profession 
or occupation? Does he get to see how his father meets 
the ethical problems that arise in his everyday life? Surely 
this is enough to suggest that much has passed out of the 
home so far as direct administration of character education 
by parents is concerned. 

It is not here contended that the direct responsibility 
which parents still have in this field is insignificant. Quite 
the contrary is believed to be the case. Further, it is not the 
contention that through this change the home is disinte- 
grating. If the home succeeds in rising to the new types of 
responsibility presented by this change, the writer claims it 
would be operating on a higher level than homes have ever 
occupied before. But a discussion of neither of these 
aspects of the situation is here pertinent. 

We are here concerned primarily with two questions. 
First, has there been a shift in the scene of operations for 
this process of a child’s growing up in a program of duty 
and responsibility meeting towards his group? Whatever 
of the essential society loses at one point it must gain at 
another if it is to survive. Second, what does this shift 
mean for the schools in this matter of character education? 
It seems to the writer that there has been such a shift, 
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and that herein hangs much of the tale with regard to the 
character-education function of the school and many other 
agencies which deal with young people outside of the home. 
We see all sorts of group activity programs for young peo- 
ple coming into operation under professional leadership. 
But here we are concerned primarily with how this change 
affects the schools. Throughout the schools of the country 
the change from the old order is easily observable. Group 
activities of all kinds go to make up school life. Most 
of these we call the extracurricular program. But in the 
regular work of the schools we have the socialized recita- 
tion, the project method, the group purposeful activity, 
and the like. Each of these represents a situation analo- 
gous in many respects to the psychology of the old home 
above referred to. Many of the psychological ingredients 
of the old home are found here. No doubt they are much 
diluted in many cases, but something of the fact remains. 
We find the individual pupil functioning as a member of a 
group. To him are assigned certain duties which he must 
meet promptly and well. If he meets them promptly arid 
well, he is a good citizen; and he learns that this is suc- 
cess, that good character is a way of successful living. If 
he fails in his duties towards his group, he suffers an un- 
satisfactory reaction, which causes him to tend to drop that 
sort of behavior. As far as it goes, this program of group 
activities in our schools of today is a program of living in 
terms quite similar to those of the old home. Not only the 
group within the school, whether in the classroom or in the 
extracurricular activity, provides this situation of responsi- 
bility meeting towards one’s fellowman; but in so far as 
the whole life of the school is socialized, the atmosphere of 
the school is that of a social group in which there is a nat- 
ural assignment of duties and responsibilities to groups and 
individual members of groups, which duties and responsibil- 
ities must be promptly and successfully met if the whole 
enterprise in which all are interested is to go on. In this 
situation, failure to perform duty promptly and well inter- 
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feres with the life of all. The on-going process of society 
is checked. The bad effect of this is obvious. The good 
effect of duty promptly and well done is likewise obvious. 
Right action in terms of what is best for the school as a 
whole becomes identified with the individual’s desired way 
of living. ‘Thus, he acquires good character, so far as it is 
known what good character is. 

It is along this line, then, if our social inheritance points 
the way at all, that character education in the schools must 
be worked out. To what extent is the school socialized? To 
what extent is every social situation that arises in the school 
skillfully engineered by the teacher so that the maximum 
of constructive experience potentially in it is realized by the 
individual participant? Answers to these and questions 
similar to them will show the extent to which the school is 
constructively adapting itself to a character-education pro- 
gram. Specific courses of study in the field of behavior, 
and the like, will find their places at certain points, but they 
will be most effective only when offered in a school which 
itself as a whole is pointed right for character education. 

The principal challenge contained in this situation right 
now for students of character education lies in the need for 
developing in teachers, principals, superintendents, and all 
engaged professionally in education a clearer view of what 
this newer program in the schools is all about. Toa great 
extent the great variety of extracurricular activities, the 
socialized classroom procedure, which by implication in- 
cludes group purposeful activity, and the like, have grown up 
“like Topsy.’ It may be suggested that society has here 
been groping, on the whole rather blindly, for a substitute 
for the old home program, a substitute appropriate to mod- 
ern life. The situation here facing the schools calls for the 
highest type of engineering intelligence. To bring to bear 
upon this rich field of early, vital experience in the reactions 
of the individual to group life, the very source of character 
itself, the finest and most constructive engineering tech- 
niques which it is possible for our best intelligence to devise 
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is the primary challenge now before us school people as 
far as character education is concerned. The call is for 
the leadership of the social psychologist. He should be 
able to put meaning into this maze of activity now found 
in the schools. Let us make certain that we have applied 
our best intelligence to the whole school life. Highly par- 
ticularized schemes for character training can well await 
this more fundamental adjustment of our point of view 
towards the school as a whole. 

















THE PRESENT DILEMMA OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


JessE ALLEN JACOBS 


Religion in the United States, before the advent of the 
scientific method, was generally regarded as having to do 
essentially with the supernatural. It was its supernatural 
origin which distinguished it from other fields of human 
thought and activity. God had revealed his laws to his 
prophets, who had then recorded them in the sacred writ- 
ings. Admittedly, secular codes might be changed to meet 
novel situations, but ‘‘God’s laws”’ were immutable. Eccle- 
siastical leaders waged fierce warfare over the amount of 
water used in baptism or the relative scriptural authority 
of doctrinal positions, but they raised no questions regard- 
ing the essential supernaturalness of religion. Religion, 
thus conceived, was assumed to be unique in essence, to 
represent the will of God for men, to be the cornerstone 
of the Republic, to be the only valid basis for true morality 
and genuine civic enlightenment, to be the most dignified of 
all human experiences. 

Religious education where such a conception of religion 
prevailed was not a serious problem. ‘Training, for the 
most part, was an unconscious process with the growing 
child, a group experience integrally related to the total 
culture pattern and transmitted through the mores. If 
members of the group attained maturity without being in- 
ducted into the church, serious attempts were made to “‘get 
them saved”’ through conversion.* 

Unprecedented changes during the last half century 
have rendered anachronistic the concept of religion we have 
just described and have created a new reliance on secular 


1 The emancipated urbanite of our day has difficulty in understanding the intensity of 
this type of religious experience or its effect upon its adherents. Current studies of existing 
isolated religious sects give insight into the nature of this experience and the effects upon 
it of modern urbanization tendencies. For recent researches revealing such effects, see 
Pauline V. Young, ‘“The Russian Molokan Community in Los Angeles,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXV (1929), 3, and Grace E. Chaffee, ‘“The Isolated Religious Sect as an 
Object of Social Research,” op. cit., XXXV (1930), 4. 
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methods of adjustment. Ogburn? is doubtless right in his 
assumption that technological inventions in our material 
culture and discoveries in the field of science are responsible 
for these rapid and significant changes. A religion is al- 
ways closely related to, or at least deeply colored by, the 
culture of which it is a part. Hence it is probably in a 
careful analysis of these changes that we shall find a clue 
to causes for lack of interest in conventional religious pro- 
grams and for insight into ways of creating more adequate 
conceptions of religion. 

Although a few ecclesiastical leaders have proposed the 
application of the “social principles’? of religion to prob- 
lems of today, it is doubtful whether many of them have 
understood the fundamental bearing of social changes upon 
a science of conduct and social organization. They have 
been aware that “something is wrong,” that older concepts 
are scarcely adequate, but often they have been prone to 
make “unbelief” or “Godless humanism”’ responsible. The 
paralleling of a list of technological inventions and scien- 
tific discoveries with a list of consequent social changes is 
a good corrective for such a diagnosis. 

These new discoveries—to list but a few of their more 
obvious results—have been responsible for the opening of 
wide gulfs between the thinking and the habits of youth and 
their elders; for the degeneration of the folkways and the 
mores of the older generation into myths and legends; the 
rendering obsolete of many prized skills; the shifting of the 
center of human contacts from personal to vast, impersonal, 
corporate activities; the discontinuance of age-old voca- 
tions and the creation of many new and varied ones; the 
developing of a vocabulary for a machine age as contrasted 
to one for a rural life; the calling forth of a new type of 
poetry, music, art; the formulation of new codes, laws, 
standards to meet novel situations; and the blotting out, 


2 Beginning with July 1928, the editors of the American Journal of Sociology have published 
a record of social changes for each year. In the May 1929 issue, 21 different areas are 
surveyed. William F. Ogburn in an article, “Inventions and Discoveries,’ describes 
one hundred inventions and discoveries for 1928 and shows their effect upon social organiza- 


tion. 
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through such means as the radio and aeroplane, of artifi- 
cial boundaries and the making of the world into a poten- 
tial neighborhood. 

These shifts have all been in the direction of a new 
reliance on things secular. Poverty, famine, disease have 
been greatly mitigated and all but eliminated in wide areas 
of life. Increasing time for study, music, art, and travel 
has added zest to living. More people than perhaps in any 
other era during the last two thousand years are finding 
satisfaction, happiness, and relative security without reli- 
ance on supernatural religion.*® 

More perplexing, however, has been the dilemma created 
within organized religion itself. The scientific attitude in- 
vaded the seminaries. Following the Civil War, textual 
criticism (higher criticism) and the use of the historical 
method in religious research led to the weakening of the 
last strongholds of the older orthodoxy. The theory of 
the “verbal inspiration” of the Bible was exploded, and 
most of the miraculous and supernatural elements in reli- 
gion were discredited. Authoritarianism still remained, 
but it was greatly modified. A few scholars abandoned it 
altogether. 

In Colonial education, the “religious” and the “secular” 
were closely related. Pupils were taught reading in order 
that they might more intelligently participate in “divine 
services.” The content of the “readers” was principally 
material selected from the Bible. The civic aim was inci- 
dental. With the development of the public schools as 
separate from the church-centered schools, the gulf between 
what would now be called “religious education” and “‘pub- 
lic education’”” was widened. Educators insisted that the 
church become responsible for “religion.” But Protestant 
churchmen insisted that religious training continue in the 
public school. It was preposterous that in a “Christian 
country,” the Bible was no longer read. Jews and Catholics 
evolved elaborate systems of parochial schools. 


* For an elaboration of this point of view, see John Dewey, The Quest for Ceriainty, 
chapter 1. 
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Religious leaders in all of the major faiths—Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant—have insisted that religious edu- 
cation be “something more” than that received through 
the public schools. Protestants have not pressed the point 
to the extent of developing parochial schools but have been 
aggressive in securing more hours for religious instruction. 
Some public-school teachers have agreed with the prin- 
ciple, but have been unable to work out a method agreeable 
to the religious bodies. Others have insisted that they had 
no desire to keep ‘‘religion”’ out of the schools but, because 
of the dangers of sectarian propaganda, were opposed to 
proposals to give religious instruction on public-school time. 
The position of a group of public-school and church leaders 
has been well stated by Dewey: 

But we do not find it feasible or desirable to put upon the regular 
teachers the burden of teaching a subject which has the nature of reli- 
gion. The alternative plan of parceling out the pupils among religious 
leaders drawn from their respective churches and denominations brings 
us up against exactly the matter which has done most to discredit the 
churches, and to discredit the cause, not perhaps of religion, but of 
organized and institutional religion: the multiplication of rival and com- 
peting religious bodies, each with its private inspiration and outlook. 
Our schools, in bringing together those of different nationalities, lan- 
guages, traditions, and creeds, and assimilatng them together upon the 
basis of what is common in public endeavor and achievement, are per- 
forming an infinitely significant religious work. They are promoting 


the social unity out of which in the end genuine religious unity must 
grow. Shall we interfere with this work ?* 


This controversy of the church with the public schools 
has been a losing one from the beginning. Not only so, 
but educational methods in churches have lagged behind 
public education. The public schools soon outdistanced their 
earlier philanthropic aims of making poor children literate 
in order that they might understand the constitution and 
laws of the country. But they did not lose their civic aim. 
As compulsory education became accepted, children spent 
increasing time in the schools. This necessitated an em- 
phasis upon the civic and social aspects of child life. Civic 


« John Dewey, Characters and Events, I1; edited by Joseph Ratner (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1929), p. 514. 
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education—the development of good character—became 
a major objective. Certain churchmen contended that this 
emphasis without religious training was especially perni- 
cious. 

By the time certain religious educators had developed 
more up-to-date methods—as they seemed to them—the 
controversy between fundamentalists and modernists had 
somewhat subsided. One might have expected the dilemma 
would have been resolved. Unfortunately, however, two 
new and exceedingly disconcerting factors appeared in the 
situation: the ““Humanist-Theist’’ controversy, and the de- 
velopment, during the last decade, of “‘character educa- 
tion” in the public schools. 

In 1929 a conference was held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity to discuss the problem, ‘“The Place of Religion in Shap- 
ing Conduct and Character.’ In the preface to the printed 
report of this conference, Professor Betts states the point 
of concern as it affects “character education.”’ 

It is only in more recent years, especially since the character-educa- 
tion movement has come to occupy such an important place in educa- 
tional thinking, that serious questions have been raised as to the part 
which religion does or does not play in education which seeks to in- 


fluence conduct and character. In recent years some writers on educa- 
tional subjects have denied to religion any place in character education.°® 


To the writer, it seems unnecessary for religious educa- 
tors to mark off a special field. Problems common to them 
are becoming of increasing interest to leaders in a variety 
of fields. What does it matter whether the process be 
labelled “religious education” or ‘“‘personal adjustment” or 
“civic education” or “character education” so long as new 
knowledge is being obtained, and intelligent guidance is the 
result? A variety of experiments from different viewpoints 
will ensure greater reliability. This assumption does not 
presuppose a loss of interest in ‘‘religion” or necessitate the 
abandonment of fundamental religious convictions. It 


‘For report of this conference, see Religion and Conduct, George Herbert Betts and 
others, 1930. 
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shifts attention from classroom speculation to an empirical 
attack on the real problems of everyday life. 


Why not begin with those values about which there is 
more or less general agreement? Most people regard 
healthy, emotionally balanced, intellectually alert, altruis- 
tically inclined citizens, who take joy in their work, as pre- 
ferable to the parasitic, self-centered, unintelligent individ- 
uals who look upon life as merely an opportunity for self- 
gratification. The lines between “good” and “bad” shade 
off into the controversial, but the extremes on both sides are 
usually distinguishable. If belief in God aids in the devel- 
opment of an integrated, happy, useful, intelligent indi- 
vidual, it should not be despised; if, by the use of different 
labels, different concepts, and different techniques, the secu- 
larist develops noble conduct, his methods should not be 
rejected. 

But a paramount essential for a science of conduct ade- 
quate in a scientific-machine age is scientifically ascertained 
facts—all the available facts about the nature of the world 
and of man.® One of the principal needs in both character 
education and religious education is better research tech- 
niques and more reliable data. There is little occasion for 
snobbishness on the part of any group. A prominent edu- 
cator said, “Religious educators have no facts on which to 
stand. They have merely borrowed from public education. 
Their procedures have not improved the educational pro- 
grams of the Sunday schools.” Another educator, well 
known for his scientific investigations, said, “About the 
time of the World War, I took a year to study ‘character 
education.’ I spared neither time nor money in securing 
available materials. Upon the completion of my study, I 
concluded that it would take twenty-five years longer to ob- 
tain enough data for a science of character. I dropped the 
matter.” Such an observation should be sobering to fad- 
dists. 


‘For a statement of problems 1n character education, see ‘“‘Science and Personality,”’ 
an article by Hugh Hartshorne, in Religious Education Journal, June 1930. 
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‘The Census figures for 1926 bring out the magnitude of 
the church enterprise in this country. According to the lat- 
est returns there are 212 separate denominations having 
232,000 churches and 44,380,000 members over 13 years 
of age. Denominational Sunday schools have an enroll- 
ment of more than 21,000,000 pupils, and even this figure 
excludes the pupils in undenominational Sunday schools 
and in parochial schools. The value of church edifices 
alone, not including such items as pastors’ residences, invest- 
ment property, school buildings, hospitals, etc., is reported 
as $3,800,000,000, while for 1926 the total expenditure 
of local churches amounted to $817,000,000. Such figures 
testify to the importance of the churches in American life. 

“Some measure of the vast dimension of organized re- 
ligion in the United States can be formed by contrasting data 
for public schools with those for churches. The 232,000 
churches compare with 256,000 school buildings. The total 
number of 21,000,000 Sunday-school scholars is less by only 
3,700,000 than the pupils in all the public elementary and 
secondary schools. The annual church expenditures of 
$817,000,000 is 40 per cent as large as the expenditures of 
public schools. Clearly, organized religion is an enormous 
social enterprise.’ 

Where then do the objectives of ‘‘character education” and 
“religious education” converge? ‘That depends on the con- 
ception of education. Much present agitation for a moral 
or religious emphasis in education comes through a desire 
to preserve conventional beliefs, codes, manner, or moral 
precepts. Youth is exhorted to be honest, industrious, 
clean, and so forth in order that the status quo be main- 
tained and “‘the interests of the firm’’ be advanced. Rea- 
sonable conformity to conventional manners is desirable. 
But for scientifically minded social scientists character ed- 
ucation means something more basic. It represents a desire 
to keep our science of human conduct and human relations 


7C. Luther Fry, The United States Looks at Its Churches, chapter I (New York: The 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1930). 
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on a plane as scientific as that of our technological proced- 
ures. This implies an increasing ability to create more sci- 
entific techniques for social control; that education is in- 
complete if it fails to develop an adequate world view, an 
appreciation of the beautiful, a belief in the sanctity of per- 
sonality, a firm confidence that the world can be made bet- 
ter, adequate skills for codperative living, and most of all 
a desire and a motive power to find self-realization 
through intelligent social action rather than parasitic self- 
gratification. 

















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Epiror1aAL Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research projects of interest 
to educational sociology and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. 

Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to sub- 
mit information regarding other projects of which they have knowledge. 
Suggestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and will be given 
publicity in this department. 

From time to time this department will also make its readers ac- 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology. Contribu- 
tions of this type from readers will also be welcomed. 

It is desirable to make the program of research in educational soci- 
ology a cooperative one. To this end the names and addresses of those 
engaged upon research projects will usually be given in order that 
readers may exchange with them ideas upon related projects. 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN METHODS OF MEASURING 
CHARACTER 


During the year of 1920 and again two years later a com- 
mittee of the National Education Association canvassed 
the opinion of those who were interested in tests and meas- 
urements as to the possibility of objective measures of 
character. Replies to the first inquiry showed only a hand- 
ful of hardy souls daring to be optimistic. Replies to the 
second inquiry two years later showed that this handful 
had grown to a large majority. That something happened 
about that time to center interest on the measurement of 
character is shown by the record of publications. The bib- 
liographies of May and Hartshorne’ which catalogue the 
studies more specifically concerned with measurement show 
three times as many publications in 1925 as in 1924 and 
more than six times as many in 1926 as in 1924. Indeed, 
the studies published in 1926, which May and Hartshorne 
thought worthy of citation, exceed in number all those 
cited as appearing prior to 1925. It is fair to say that the 


1M. and H. Hartshorne, ‘‘Personality and Character Tests,’’ The Psychological 
Bulletin, Aen (1926), 395- val XXIV (1927), 418-435; XXV (1928), 422-443; XXVI 
(1929), 418-444; and XXVII (1930). 
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past ten years have witnessed not merely extraordinary 
interest in character measurement but also permanent 
achievement. 

The productivity of these years, at least in terms of 
quantity, has been enormous. Nearly a thousand articles, 
monographs, and books concerned more particularly with 
the measurement of character have been published. If 
studies employing ratings and observational methods are 
included, the total productivity probably approaches three 
thousand titles. An adequate summary and evaluation of 
available methods for the scientific study of character would 
require a volume. Here only the general trends and out- 
standing achievements in the field of measurement will be 
referred to. Attention will be centered on four of the most 
widely used and important methods. 


The first serious attempts at the study of character em- 
ployed rating devices. Widely and excessively used prior 
to 1920, almost completely discredited by 1925, ratings 
have recently returned to the fold of respectability. The 
very earliest studies by this method were unusually sub- 
stantial. “Twenty-five years ago, Cattell employed ratings 
in the selection of leading men of science.” The essential 
elements which gave validity to his data involved the col- 
lection of ratings (a) from a large number of competent 
judges, (b) on a factor which was relatively objective and 
open to the observation of all. If subsequent investigators 
had tested their use of ratings by these two points, much 
of the later criticisms of ratings might have been avoided. 
The study of Webb* published in 1915 will repay reading 
even at this late date for the care with which his data were 
collected and for the importance and theoretical background 
of the problem which he attacked. Beginning about 1918, 
however, caution was thrown to the winds and ratings of 
anything by anybody in relation to whatnot were reported. 


2 J. McKeen Cattell, A Statistical Study of American Men of Science (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1915). 


2? E. Webb, gag and pmo. The British Journal of Psychology, Monograph 
Supplement, 1915, I, No. 3, 
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A committee of educators went so far as to propose seri- 
ously that character be measured by the individual’s unveri- 
fied estimate of himself. Then followed a series of highly 
critical studies of which those of Thorndike,* Knight,’ and 
Rugg” were most important. The serious criticisms of 
ratings centered around the fallacies involved in self-rating, 
the tendency of the rater to record a general impression, 
and the unreliability of the data. These articles would 
have certainly marked the end of rating devices but for 
the fact that no other method of measurement promised 
to take their place. 

The recent return of ratings to respectability has been 
due to improvements in ways of collecting such data, to sup- 
porting evidence from other measures, and to a clearer rec- 
ognition of their functions and limitations. The knowledge 
of halo effects and of impressionistic tendencies led directly 
to the abandonment of devices which automatically accentu- 
ated these difficulties. The rater is no longer asked to un- 
derline superior, above average, average, below average, and 
inferior for a long list of traits. Instead, he is asked for a 
systematic record of what he has observed of the subject 
in a wide variety of defined situations. The unreliability 
of ratings has been compensated for by obtaining the judg- 
ments of many raters on several different forms on two or 
more occasions. If, in addition, ratings are obtained from 
several different groups as teachers, classmates, club lead- 
ers, and parents, the special prejudices of these groups tend 
to cancel each other with a resulting gain in validity. The 
use of ratings for the purpose of lending support to more 
objective measures in process of development has resulted 
in a considerable body of evidence supporting the validity 
of the ratings themselves. The Character Education 


‘E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘A Constant Error in Psychological Ratings,’’ The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1V (1920), 25-29. 

‘F. B. Knight, ‘““The Effect of the Acquaintance Factor on Personal Judgments,” The 
Journal of Educational ‘i ———* XIV (1923), 129-142. : 

F. B. Knight and R. H. Franzen, “Pitfalls in Rating Schemes,”” The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XIII (1922), 204-213. 
_*H. O. Rugg, “Is the Rating of Human Character Practicable?”” The Journal of Educa- 
tron ee XII (1921), 425-438; XII (1921), 485-501; XIII (1922), 30-42; XIII 
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Inquiry’ (page 231), for example, reports a correlation 
of .70 between a combination of teacher and pupil ratings 
and a pooling of a battery of objective tests. This agree- 
ment compares favorably with the agreement between 
two measures of reading ability or of school achievement. 
Finally, there has been a realization of the nature and place 
of ratings in a whole scheme of measuring character. It 
should be said emphatically that no one record, whether 
of conduct or of moral knowledge or of ratings, covers all 
of character and nothing but character. The usefulness 
of any kind of record depends rather on its capacity to 
measure some important aspect of character. Hartshorne 
and May* have demonstrated that under certain conditions 
ratings are as valid as measures of conduct. Moreover, 
ratings are especially well adapted to the measurement of 
reputation and of the social stimulus value or personality 
of the subject. The rescue of ratings from oblivion has 
been an important accomplishment. 


One of the features of efforts to measure character dur- 
ing the last ten years has been the continued faith that 
important aspects might be amenable to pencil and paper 
tests. If ratings are excluded, a count of published studies 
shows more attention given to this approach than to all 
others combined. It is time to ask what this vast effort 
has accomplished in the way of relatively solid and perma- 
nent testing procedures. One milestone achieved, about 
which there can be no doubt, is the measurement of moral 
knowledge. The earliest studies began to appear in 1922 
and were followed by a regular deluge during the next four 
years. The appearance of the substantial tests devised by 
the Character Education Inquiry in 1926° practically 
marked the end of the widespread interest in making tests 


7H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in the Organization of Character (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930). 

8H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Service and Self-Control (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929). ee ne 

H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in the Organization of Character (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930). 

® H. Hartshorne and M.A. May. Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong. (Chicago: 
The Religious Education Association. Monograph No. 1, 1927.) 
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for this specialized area of the field. Further refinements 
by the Inquiry of these measures of moral knowledge and 
their relation to other measures of character have been 
reported this year.*° A second specialized center of sus- 
tained effort and progress has been in the measurement of 
occupational preferences. Here the work of Strong" and 
Cowdery” promises to be of permanent worth in the field 
of vocational guidance. The series of studies by Thurs- 
tone’® are directed to what is probably the next most im- 
portant and difficult of testing problems—the equality of 
the units of measurement. Also worthy of commendation 
for priority of publication or relative finish of achieve- 
ment are studies of Hart'* and Watson” on attitudes, of 
Ream*® and Manry” inferring interest from information 
of Mathews** on emotional stability, and of Otis’® on sug- 
gestibility. Beyond these references, it is difficult to point 
to things accomplished. Since much of the author’s own 
work has been a part of this effort to adapt pencil and paper 
testing to the measurement of character, he will be par- 
doned for the judgment that the net result has been small. 
His belief that important aspects of character will yield to 
this approach has not been diminished, but the evidence to 
support it is so far not available. Many factors have con- 
tributed to this result. A striking feature of the literature 
is the endless fertility of ingenious suggestions which no 
one, not even their sponsors, has followed up. There 


10H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Siudies in the Organization of Character (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930). 

1 E. K. Strong, ‘‘An Interest Test for Personnel Managers,’’ The Journal of Personnel 
Research, V (1926), 194-203. (An early and representative study.) 

1s K. M. Cowdery, ‘“‘Measurement of Professional Attitudes,”” The Journal of Personnel 
Research, V (1926), 131-141. (An early and representative study.) 

13 L, L. Thurstone, ‘‘Attitudes Can Be Measured,’’ The American Journal of Sociology, 
XX XIII (1928), 529-554. (An early and representative study.) 

1¢@H. Hart, Pro roy Report on Tests ' Social Attitudes and Interests. University of 


Iowa Studies in ild Welfare, 1923, II, 
16G. B. Watson, The Measurement Fy Fairmindedness. Teachers College, Columbia 


ve Contributions to Education, No. 176, 
(1922), 7 > ame ““A Social Relations Test,’’ The Pol of Educational Psychology, XIII 
L No _ Manry, World Citizenship. University of Iowa Studies in Character, 1927, 
° 
1%E, A. Mathews, ‘Study of Emotional Stability in Children,” The Journal of De- 
linquency, III (1923), 1-40. 
1924 M. A. Otis, A Study of Suggestibility in Children. Archives of Psychology, No. 70, 
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has been an undue preoccupation with measuring attitudes 
towards this or opinions about that as if the deed could be 
accomplished forthwith. While a score of methods of 
measuring attitudes are available, no one has attempted to 
determine the comparative reliability or validity of any of 
them. Essentially all of the proposed tests depend in too 
large a part on either the innocence or sincerity of the sub- 
jects to whom they are given. With rare exceptions, no one 
has determined the extent to which extraneous factors 
vitiate the responses. Much in extenuation of this situation 
might be set down, but the author prefers to let the indict- 
ment stand. 

The measurement of character in terms of conduct 
seemed from the beginning of the testing movement to be 
the most important and the most difficult aspect of the 
problem. The literature here has been for the most part 
substantial and there has been a distinct tendency for in- 
vestigators to build on the earlier work of others. Of 
special merit were the pioneer studies of Voelker” and 
Cady” on trustworthiness or deception, the study of Mor- 
gan and Hull on persistence,” and Marston’s study of 
extraversion-introversion.”* Yet with these forward steps 
available, the problem still seemed impossibly difh- 
cult. The outstanding achievements appeared in 1928 and 
1929 with the publication of Studies in Deceit and Studies 
in Service and Self-Control by Hartshorne and May.” 
Their third volume, Studies in the Organization of Char- 
acter, reporting the interrelations of these measures of 
conduct with moral knowledge and reputation, has ap- 
peared this year.”* Since it is not our purpose here to de- 
~ 20 P, F. Voelker, The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 112, 1921. 

Monograph, No.2, 1923 Estimation of Juvenile Incorrigibility. The Journal of Delinquency, 
32 J. J. B. Morgan and H. L. Hull, “The Measurement of Persistence,” The Journal of 
— Psychology, X (1926), 180-187. 
R. Marston, The Emotions of Young Children. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Weifare. 1925, III, No. 3. 


24 H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit (NewYork: The Macmillan Company, 


1928). 
H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Service and Self-Control (New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1929). 
28 H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in the Organization of Character (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930). 
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scribe the detailed techniques involved, much less the find- 
ings of any study, only the important contributions of these 
volumes to the methodology of measuring character will 
be mentioned. Their first victory consisted in arranging 
a series of natural and yet controlled situations to which 
the subjects make natural and yet directed responses, the 
nature of which are automatically recorded. The test sit- 
uations and responses, accordingly, are very close to the 
actual living process. In the case of deception, the nat- 
ural situations are a series of examinations; yet these are 
so controlled that on one occasion deception is possible 
while on another it is not. In the case of codperation the 
situations are natural but so arranged that work done for 
the class or for other groups is of a uniform type and auto- 
matically recorded. The development of these principles 
of approach and their realization in actual testing prac- 
tice should be most important in stimulating extensions into 
other areas of conduct. The second victory of Hartshorne 
and May has been in the conscious use of the sampling 
theory of test construction. Instead of regarding a par- 
ticular bit of conduct as a definitive test of a wide area 
of conduct tendencies, each particular bit of deceptive or 
codperative conduct is regarded as a sample. This basic 
assumption leads at once to the testing of as large a sample 
as possible, to different concepts of reliability and validity, 
and to a theoretical framework which squares with the 
facts of the case. 

A fourth center of interest of importance for the meas- 
urement of character may be labelled controlled observa- 
tion. It attempts to approach much closer to the living 
process than do the tests of Hartshorne and May. Instead 
of creating uniform situations and modes of response ac- 
cording to a predetermined plan, this method selects for 
intensive observation such situation-response complexes 
already in process as may be of interest. The situation 
may or may not be rather well controlled but the center of 
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interest falls on an accurate record of the behavior which 
is left quite free. For the most part this approach does 
not give measurement in the true sense but rather classifica- 
tions and countings of success or failure, of positive or neg- 
ative response, and the like. In their most recent bibliog- 
raphy May and Hartshorne have noted eleven studies em- 
ploying this method. A noteworthy example is the work 
of Marston,” who in his study of introversion-extraversion 
observed the behavior of children in a variety of controlled 
situations. A study by Thomas,” although rather far re- 
moved from character measurement, is unique for its trans- 
lation of such observational data into measures of amount. 
It is significant that much of the best research on preschool 
children employs controlled observation since it points to 
the building of a trained personnel whose interest in the 
near future will undoubtedly be turned to the study of 
character. The students of juvenile delinquency are ap- 
plying this general method to their problems with necessary 
modifications, since both the situations and the conducts 
in which they are interested are beyond control. While 
only rudimentary measurement is involved, no discussion 
of accomplishments in the measurement of character would 
be complete without mention of two studies, one by Healy| 
and Bronner” and the other by Glueck and Glueck?® on the| 
after-careers of delinquents. Here the ultimate test of suc-| 
cessful or unsuccessful adjustment to society is applied. 

In summary, it may be said that the accomplishments of 
the last four years in methods of measuring character are 
five innumber. First, the rescue of rating devices as useful 
instruments of measurement with attendant improvements 
in the methods of collecting such data and a clearer recog- 
nition of their function. Second, the measurement of moral 


*L. R. Marston, The Emotions of Young Children. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, III, No. 3, 1925. 

27D. S. Thomas, Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Child Development Monograph, No. 1, 1929. 

28 W. Healy and A. Bronner, Delinquents and Criminals, Their Making and Unmaking 
(London: The Macmillan Company, 1926). 

29 S. Glueck and E. T. Glueck, Five Hundred Criminal Careers (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1930), p. 365. 
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knowledge. Third, a large number of ingenious sugges- 
tions, most of which need further study, for the application 
of paper and pencil testing to the measurement of special 
aspects of character. Fourth, measurement in terms of 
conduct especially of honesty, service, self-control, and in- 
hibition. Fifth, development and refinement of the method 
of controlled observation which promises to be important 
in the future. 
FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH 
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Studies in the Nature of Character. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 





Studies in Deceit (Volume I), by HuGH HartTsHorne 
and Mark A. May, 1928, 414+306 pages. 


Studies in Service and Self-Control (Volume II), by Hucu 
HArRTSHORNE, Mark A. May, and Jutrus B. MALLER, 
1929, 559 pages. 


Studies in the Organization of Character (Volume III), by 
HucuH HarrsHorne, Mark A. May, and FRANK K. 
SHUTTLEWORTH, 1930, 503 pages. 


The five-year program of the Character Education Inquiry sponsored 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, and financed by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, has come to a close and the report 
of the findings and educational implications made by the directors of the 
Inquiry is now available in these three volumes entitled Studies in the 
Nature of Character. Without burdening the reader with the intricate 
details of the findings of the comprehensive measurement program which 
form the basis of the Inquiry, it would seem to the reviewer that the 
study has led to three significant conclusions of educational implication. 
The first of these is the doctrine of specificity which opposes the concept 
of general traits or ideals in favor of a large number of specific habits 
learned in relation to specific situations. While this doctrine is nothing 
new in the general fields of education and psychology, it is strange, as 
the writers point out, that this theory has been rarely recognized in the 
field of character training. One of the major conclusions of the Inquiry 
is to the effect that “honest and deceptive tendencies represent not gen- 
eral traits in our action guided by general ideals, but specific habits 
learned in relation to specific situations which have made the one or the 
other mode of response successful.” Similarly, “service tendencies, even 
more than honest tendencies, are specific in character.” 


The second important outcome of the study is that while there is a 
general going-togetherness, there are no specific relations between moral 
knowledge and conduct. The third very interesting and significant out- 
come of this investigation points to the fact that “character needs to be 
socially conceived, perhaps as a quality of group functioning rather than 
as an entity possessed by the isolated individual.” In other words, the 
normal unit for character education is the class or group, not the indi- 
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vidual. “It can hardly be expected that most children can be taught to 
be responsive to social ideals unsupported by group code and morale.” 

Many interesting relationships seem to appear between character on 
the one hand and various biological and sociological factors on the other. 
For example, in general, older children are more persistent than younger 
children. Sex does not seem to be a factor in deception, while on the 
other hand girls seem to be superior to boys in service and self-control. 
Intelligence is a significant factor in scoring high on honesty tests. Gen- 
eral physical condition and health of the individual seems to have no 
relation to character. Children whose parents are engaged in profes- 
sional and more preferred occupations rate higher in honesty scales than 
do those whose parents are among the more unfortunate and unskilled 
labor occupational classifications. ‘The general home environment of 
a child is very significant in determining such character traits as hon- 
esty, codperation, and the like. We are reminded that parents are the 
most significant factor in this environment when we read that “the 
worst offenders come from homes that might be best characterized as 
exhibiting bad parental example, parental discord, unsocial attitudes 
towards children, etc.” Nationality and religion seem to be determiners 
to some extent in the matter of conduct. For example, it was found 
that children of English and Scandinavian parents were frequently the 
most honest, cooperative, and charitable, whereas children of Italian 
and Irish parents usually proved to be the least honest in tests admin- 
istered. Also differences were found among the three major religious 
bodies—Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 

It is necessary in this review merely to mention the very careful and 
scientific approach in the comprehensive testing program of the Inquiry. 
To bring out in relief the findings of some eighty character-education 
tests that have been constructed and administered is uncalled for. These 
results are clearly stated in logical order in the three volumes under 
review. In one of the concluding chapters of Volume III, the authors 
have set up a practicable program of measurement of total character. 
This program, as outlined, should prove of real value to those interested 
in measurement of character, though it will prove too comprehensive 
in nature for general use in schools. Suffice it to say here that the majority 
of the many tests constructed for the Inquiry can be grouped into tests 
of moral knowledge, attitude, deception, codperation, inhibition, per- 
sistence, honesty, service, reputation, and consistency. <A _ significant 
conclusion reached by the directors of the Inquiry regarding any testing 
program of character is to the effect that it certainly cannot be meas- 
ured adequately by any single test, but that “if a large number of samples 
of conduct, knowledge, attitude, intelligence, and background of social 
adjustment are taken, and if a general algebraic level of each individual 
is determined, and, at the same time, if the variability of each individual’s 
scores from his mean is computed, the combination of these two values 
would indeed yield an index or score of character.” 
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In Volume I the authors have pointed out the significance of class- 
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room experience and friendship as perhaps the dominant causes of both 
honesty and deception. A second group of factors associated with hon- 
esty they found to be intelligent responses to suggestion and emotional 
stability. The home and the general and economic social background, 
while third in importance, seems to play a very important role in 
determining whether or not a given child will be honest or deceptive 
in a specific situation. In their study of service (codperation and char- 
itable behavior) the directors of the Inquiry found that more than half 
of all the children in the three representative communities codperating 
in the study, would share a little with others, whereas about one third 
would serve in hard work which would involve doing more for their 
class than for themselves. General background, represented by stability, 
nationality, and religious affiliations of parents, seem to be the outstand- 
ing causes of helpful behavior. Next comes mutual friendship of chil- 
dren of the same classroom, favorable school adjustments, and finally 
the home. In their study of self-control, “persistence seems to be chiefly 
a matter of interest in either the activity or its net results, while inhi- 
bition represents a balance of such interests when the continuance of the 
activity conflicts with some intangible concern for its abandonment.” ‘The 
secret of self-controlled performance lies in specific experiences. In 
short, the average child, as represented by those used in the testing pro- 
gram, is chiefly a moral creature of circumstances. His conduct happens 
to be good or bad but remains as yet ethically unorganized. 

All three volumes are throughout more or less labored with the pre- 
sentation of statistical treatments, but it must be said in favor of the 
authors that they have exerted unusual effort in simplifying the presen- 
tation of the statistical data and wherever possible segregating it from 
the general report. They have been consistent in their logical presenta- 
tion of first, a report of previous studies; second, setting up and describ- 
ing their own measurement program; third, reporting findings regard- 
ing factors related to character; fourth, the presentation of general 
conclusions and educational implications; and fifth, supplementary inclu- 
sion of detailed statistical analysis. The three volumes will prove of 
inestimable value as a manual and guide to those who wish to carry on 
any form of research in moral education. For example, among other 
things indicated, the amount and kind of research that is yet needed at 
each point in their program to make a comprehensive and complete study 
of any single phase of the study initiated by the Inquiry is presented. 
For the general reader, Volume III, Studies in the Organization of 
Character, will be of greatest value. This is particularly true of Part 
V which presents in less technical language the general conclusion of the 
entire Character Education Inquiry. The titles of the three chapters in 
Part V suggest the general nature of these conclusions: Contributions 
to the Theory and Practice of Character Measurement, Contributions 
to the Knowledge of Character, and Contributions to the Theory of 
Character Education. FriTHIOF C. BorGEsoN 
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Character Education, by CHARLES E. and EpirH GayTon 
GERMANE. New York: Silver Burdett and Company, 
1929. 259-+-224 pages. 


“The primary purpose of this book is to present a theory and prac- 
tice of character building, that is, of personality enrichment, by means of 
a program designed to enable the home and the school to codperate more 
intelligently and zealously. The fundamental assumption which has 
motivated and controlled the researches of the authors for the past 
three years is that any program of character education will succeed only 
in the degree that parents and teachers codperate wisely and whole- 
heartedly.” 

This paragraph from the preface is an excellent summation. ‘The 
book is in two parts, the first presenting the results of experimental 
studies carried on under the authors’ direction in the field of character 
education as part of the educational program in various school grades 
from the.first to the twelfth, the second presenting “a carefully worked 
out plan of teacher-and-parent codperation in a child-study program.” 

Of the many ideas presented in the first part, those dealing with the 
homeroom and other student organizations as opportunities for character 
training are likely to be most valuable to teachers and administrators 
who use this book. 

The second part of the book, which is also published in separate book 
form—‘a parents’ edition”—will be immensely valuable to teachers as 
well as parents in considering the problems fundamental in a construc- 
tive program for the remedy of individual character defects in children. 
The authors present the laws of learning, the elements of behaviorism, 
and other factors pertinent to such a program, rephrasing these more 
or less technical theories into a form which should be easily compre- 
hended by laymen. ‘This quality, as well as the extensive treatment of 
the important problems parents have recognized (as revealed by 
the researches of the authors) will make the book a fruitful source of 
ideas for discussion in parent-teacher associations. 

Some of the experiments are not beyond criticism if analyzed for their 
scientific value; but the authors concede this point willingly and remedy 
most of the obvious defects by the application of common sense in the 
interpretation of results. The book does not pretend to represent the 
type of research which is being carried on in some of the psychological 
laboratories, but is rather typical of the kind of character-education 
experiments which might be attempted in any school district where pa- 
rents and teachers are willing to codépérate actively for the recognized 
good of the children. 
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JouHn Carr Durr 


A Guide to Literature for Character Training. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Fairy Tale, Myth and Legend (Volume 1), by Epwin D. 
STARBUCK and FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH, 1929, 389 


pages. 
Fiction (Volume IL), by Epwin D. STARBUCK and others, 
1930, 579 pages. 


These two volumes are the first of a series of guides for character 
training that have been prepared by Starbuck and his collaborators and 
sponsored jointly by the Institute of Character Research at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and the Institute of Social and Religious Research in New 
York City. The authors have attempted to give us lists of literature 
as indicated by the titles which may be used by the parent and teacher 
in the character development of the children under their care. 

Introductory chapters of both volumes discuss the character values 
of literature and judging the worth of literature and evaluating the 
ethical content of the stories, myths, etc. ‘They also present the criteria 
for’ measuring and choosing these selections from the available maze of 
literature, and give suggestions for using the guide. 

Volume I represents a list of 466 selections in fairy tales, myths, and 
legends, and volume II, 663 stories, exclusive of the short story, cover- 
ing carefully the field of children’s literature of which thousands of 
books had been examined. These lists differ greatly from the usual run 
of book lists in that the books were most critically chosen according to 
various dependable methods, and each book listed is annotated as to 
school grade and range of grades, rank of excellence, and kinds of moral 
influences exerted by the literature. 

Besides the annotated book lists we have in volume I a situations list 
which classifies the titles of the recommended books and stories under 
the headings of moral situations to which they apply; also an attitudes 
index, both features helping greatly in making the book usable in a 
variety of ways. Volume II has, besides these features, a classification 
and subject-matter index which is a further aid to the parent or teacher 
who is in search of books which represent specific types of fiction or 
which deal with particular subjects. 

The authors would not have us use these stories as a lesson but use 
them as a natural development of the ideas and ideals which are gen- 
erally accepted by society as components of healthful and spontaneous 
living. 

These volumes are a valuable attempt at helping those adults, both 
parents and teachers, who are earnestly interested in the development 
of integrated personalities of those in their charge, and who need just 
such a segregation and classification of material. May all adults who 
are responsible for child growth catch the value and use of such a classi- 
fication of children’s literature as is presented here. 

There are so few stories really adapted to the earliest years of child- 
hood, and since character development begins in “the cradle,” this sug- 
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gests a very fertile field for further development both for the story- 
writer of the nursery-school and kindergarten-age levels, and for the 
guide maker. 

GERTRUDE M. BorcEson 


Character Through Creative Experience, by WILLIAM 
CLAYTON Bower. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1930, 270 pages. 


Although this book is entitled Character Through Creative Experi- 
ence, it is primarily an excellent restatement of current educational 
philosophy and psychology. It rests upon the sound assumption that 
the principles of general education are equally applicable to the devel- 
opment of character. 

Following the all too frequent policy of advocates of any educational 
hobby, the author begins with a caustic criticism of other philosophies 
of education. Naturally, those that fall under his axe are traditional 
instruction, education as training, activity analysis, and adult consensus. 
His own point of view is expressed in almost the same words as that 
of the many writers on progressive education with which he identifies 
himself; “Personality is achieved through the conscious, intelligent, and 
purposive reconstruction of the learner’s experience by himself in ac- 
cordance with self-chosen and worthful ends” (page 13). The author 
does, however, relinquish the extreme position by asserting, ““The school 
is under the necessity of organizing education in such a way that it will 
serve as a focal center into which all the experiences of the learner 
feed—and where they may be built deliberately into the enlarging and 
ever-changing behavior system of a growing person adapting himself 
with intelligence and discrimination to his environing world.” 

Again following the unfortunate habit of educational writers, the 
author coins somewhat new terminology for Thorndike’s laws of learn- 
ing and transfer of training. He also enlarges Dewey’s five steps in 
the reasoning process to thirteen which he terms “steps of self-learning.” 
He does, however, continually present general but helpful implications 
of each for character education. For example, in discussing transfer, 
he asserts that character must be developed through experience; that 
such experience must be raised to the level of consciousness; and that 
these experiences shall be real to the learner, representative, prob- 
lematical, and rich in content. 

In discussing personality as the conscious integration of experience, 
the author dares to enter for two short pages onto the battleground of 
behavioristic psychology. He takes sharp issue with behaviorism which 
“disregards consciousness as a meaningless and inconsequential accom- 
paniment of organic behavior” and, enlisting with Herrick rather than 
Watson, insists that “an education designed for human beings should 
base its techniques upon those higher capacities of men for intelligent, 
selective, and purposive behavior rather than upon the mechanical 
reflexes of rats and guinea pigs” (page 49). 
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The significant contribution which Dr. Bower makes to the rapidly 
growing literature in character education is not his restatement of cur- 
rent philosophy and psychology which makes up the major portion of 
the book, but rather his emphasis upon pragmatic religion as the culmi- 
nating agency in character education. He ascribes to religion a fourfold 
function: (1) To bring all of the more or less specialized values of 
experience into a central vantage point of unity; (2) to spiritualize 
character through the rearrangement of the hierarchy of desires in 
which the self-regarding and immediate are subordinated to the univer- 
sally valid and eternal values; (3) to further the achievement of the 
good life through focusing attention upon the ideal aspects of experi- 
ence, and (4) to furnish the motivation for conduct and release energy 
for worth-while ends. One is inclined to ask, however, Is not this the 
function of all education, rather than peculiarly that of religion? That 
the author might agree is indicated in the final chapter in which he 
states that the technique of selective behavior shall aid in modifying and 
reconditioning the behavior pattern in such a way as to develop a 
coherent and effective personality. 

The fundamental question which the reader is continually asking is, 
“Yes, but how?” Perhaps the answer is too much to expect, for who 
is so bold as to reply in other than the general terms of the author? 

Francis J. Brown 


“The Child’s Emotions,” Proceedings of the Mid-West 
Conference on Character Development, February, 1930. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930, 406 
pages. 


The third conference of the Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education is responsible for this collection of addresses and 
round-table discussions on that important and so little understood aspect 
of child life, the emotions. Those responsible for the papers and dis- 
cussions are specialists in their several fields, people who have done pains- 
taking and careful research both in the general field of the emotions and 
in the practical field of child life. 

The first four papers deal with a general discussion of the emotions 
from the standpoint of heredity and environment, their development, 
the theories concerning them, and their expression and _ repression. 
The round-table discussions which follow give the results of various 
experiments which have been carried on—The Physiology of Hunger 
and Appetite in Relation to the Emotional Life of the Child, Control 
of Emotion through Relaxation, and other studies of a like nature. 

The second five papers have to do with certain aspects of the child’s 
emotional life with reference to social relationship, stressing the effect 
of the adult on the emotional life of the child; the family’s place in his 
environment; adolescence and its problems; educational ideals and their 
distortion. Following these, are discussions relative to experience in 
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the child’s emotional life—religion, social idealism, responsbility, family 
disorganization, creative possibilities; the teacher. 

The final papers are directed more specifically to parents, their duties, 
dilemmas, and their relation to the problems of adjustment. The entire 
book is charged with sincerity of effort, and brings together a body of 
material most helpful, challenging, and stimulating to any one interested 
in building character, particularly as it pertains to the growing child. 

BonniE E. MELLINGER 


Book Reviews 


Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, by E. K. 
WICKMAN. New York: The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 1928, 247 pages. 


In this valuable study, Wickman compared the ratings of 511 teachers 
and thirty clinicians on fifty problems of child behavior and revealed 
a decided difference of opinion between these groups regarding the rela- 
tive seriousness of such problems. ‘The teachers represented thirteen 
elementary schools in Minnesota, Cleveland, Newark, N. J., New York 
City, and New York State. The clinicians composed the entire clinical 
staffs of the Department of Child Guidance of the Public Schools, 
Newark, N. J., and of two child-guidance clinics, one each in Cleveland 
and in Philadelphia. 

As compared with the mental hygienists, whose criterion was the 
future adjustment of the pupils, the teachers overemphasized the “at- 
tacking” type of behavior and underemphasized the “withdrawing” 
type. Such “attacking” disorders as sex offenses, stealing, lying, disobe- 
dience, and defiance were given very high rank in seriousness, because 
these prevented the smooth running of the school and frustrated the 
authority of the teachers, who themselves were under constant pressure 
to produce “educational” results. The “withdrawing” type of child 
is agreeable to the teacher, respects her authority, fits in with her teach- 
ing purposes and her ethical beliefs. It was but natural, then, that the 
teachers rated among their least serious problems shyness, sensitiveness, 
unsocialness, fearfulness, and dreaminess. 

In chapter VII may be found graphs which show in vivid form just 
how the ratings of the mental hygienists differed from those of the 
school representatives. Of the twelve problems which the teachers 
placed at the top of their list, only one, cruelty or bullying, was rated 
among the first twelve in the clinical arrangement. Heterosexual 
activity, which topped the school list, was reduced to a position about 
midway in the other list. Sensitiveness and other “withdrawing” dis- 
orders which the teachers put low in seriousness were ranked by the 
clinicians among their topmost. For example, unsocialness was given 
first place by the clinical workers and fortieth place by the teachers; 
and shyness, which was consistently rated at the very bottom by all 
groups of teachers, was regarded by the mental hygienists as of equal 
importance with stealing. 
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This investigation should stimulate intensive thought among teachers 
and lay and school leaders. Educational and parental conferences might 
well include, in their agenda, discussion on some such question as this: 
“Which is worse for the child and society, stealing or shyness?” 

FRANK ASTOR 


Guideposts to Citizenship, by CHARLES EDGAR FINCH. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927, 278 pages. 


One of the chief purposes of this little volume is to provide a series 
of experiences calling forth such civic attitudes and responses as to 
cause children to think over carefully the experiences, both direct and 
vicarious, which they have undergone. 

Probably the chief virtue of Guideposts to Citizenship is its rich and 
attractive illustrative material that will clearly hold the attention of 
school children. In addition to his fortunate selection of illustrative 
material, the author has also classified the material in an excellent 
fashion. While chapter headings are rather pointed, for example, Cheer- 
fulness, Self-Control and Citizenship, Fair Play, Safety First, Law of 
Loyalty, and the like, yet the treatment within each chapter reduces to 
a minimum any self-consciousness on the part of pupils of acquiring 
goodness. While there is a direct plan of character building in the volume, 
yet it is quite indirect as far as its effect upon pupils is concerned. 

The book would be of real value during homeroom periods and other 
informal occasions when teachers can direct the thinking of individuals 
or groups into channels of good citizenship. It would serve as an excel- 
lent text in schools setting definite time aside for a course in citizenship. 
Exercises that will provoke real thinking on the part of pupils are ap- 
pended to each chapter. The writer’s familiarity with elementary and 
junior-high-school pupils and their interests has enabled him to present 
the material in such a way as to be most challenging for the age levels 
for which it is designed. 

F. C. Borcrson 


Citizenship Through Education, by CLYDE B. Moore. 
New York: American Book Company, 1929, 320 pages. 


There are five parts to this book: part 1, The Learners; part 2, The 
Needs of the Learners; part 3, The Materials of Instruction; part 4, 
Social Organizations; part 5, Methods of Teaching and Learning. 

In places the reading is thought-provoking. At the end of each chap- 
ter is listed a number of questions based on the material of the chapter. 
There are a few debatable theses listed. Selected references are listed 
at the end of each chapter. These lists are not long but they contain the 
better materials dealing with the topics in hand. The author has drawn 
liberally from scientific works. The bibliographies are well worth 
the price of the book. 
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In part five the author gives excellent and commonly accepted meth- 
ods of teaching. ‘The principle of learning through participation is 
drawn upon frequently. 

Character-education methods are treated in a brief manner in the 
chapter entitled The Measurement of Citizenship. This chapter deals 
more with suggestions and illustrations for testing citizenship and “char- 
acter education.” Character education is so closely knitted into citizen- 
ship education that one would be justified in saying that the whole book 
in a broad sense deals with character education. 

The book would make an excellent text, on a college level, to be used 
as an outline, if supplemented with sufficient library work of the selected 
references. C. M. BENNETT 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Significant researches in the field of character education have been 
completed within the last year or two and several equally important are 
now under way. Professor Mark A. May is engaged in directing an 
extensive survey of theological education in the United States and 
Canada under the auspices of the Conference of Theological Seminaries 
in codperation with the Institute of Social and Religious Research. The 
survey will occupy three years and will be among the most significant 
of all the recent studies of professional education. In fact, it will be of 
the same high caliber as are all researches sponsored by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. Among other interesting features 
the survey will include a functional study of the work of the church 
and the minister. 


Professor Hugh Hartshorne is at present directing a study of religious 
education in selected communities. In this connection he is investigating 
the relationship between the educational work of the churches of one 
community and the social contacts and problems of the children involved. 
This basic aspect of the work will be supplemented by a series of case 
studies of notably efficient programs of religious education and a 
series of case studies of outstanding instances of progressive methods in 
the leadership of groups. 


Professor John N. Washburne, of Syracuse University, has been vali- 
dating tests of sympathy, stability, objectivity, and impulse-judgment, 
and in getting age and sex norms in these tests. The research is spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research Council of New York City. The 
scores in the four tests have been combined into a single character 
score. An attempt has been made to study the social attitudes of various 
types of groups with the emphasis of the study upon the social and anti- 
social trends. The report of his findings will appear in educational 
literature in the near future. 


Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, formerly director of the Institute for 
Character Research at the University of Iowa, who served as general 
chairman of the Character Education Discussion Conference conducted 
by the department of elementary education of New York University 
last March, has gone to the University of California to continue his re- 
search and interest in character education at that institution. 


Interesting and significant studies are under way by doctor of philos- 
ophy candidates in various educational institutions that relate to the field 
of character education. Notable among these are those under the direc- 
tion of Goodwin Watson and others at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. For example, William Biddle has developed a series of 
ten lessons for high-school students which reduces the susceptibility of 
these students in matters of international relations. Experimental 
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groups consistently excel the control groups by overwhelming propor- 
tions. Randolph Sailer in his study of happiness among young men is 
discovering some interesting relationships with sex, religion, and voca- 
tional adjustment. 


Recently established clinics promise to be real forward steps in solving 
many of our character-development problems. For example, there are 
the Psycho-Education and Mental-Hygiene Clinic at New York Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Professor Donald Snedden and Professor 
Charles E. Benson; the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted 
at New York University, under the direction of Professor Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh; and the Consultation Center, Teachers College, Columbia, 
which provides the guidance facilities of many experts and will deal with 
problems of all ages but will, as in the case of the other clinics mentioned, 
limit itself to relatively few cases which can be followed over a long 
period of time to secure satisfactory readjustments. 


Many of the tests developed by Hartshorne and May in the Character 
Education Inquiry have been published and are now available for 
public-school use through the Association Press. 


The many character-education conferences that have been held in the 
last year and are to be held in the current year are evidence of the na- 
tion’s current concern over the general educational program in the 
schools. For example, hundreds of educators were turned away from 
the Character Education Discussion Conference held at New York 
University last March; the Department of Superintendence set aside 
one of their meetings last June at Columbus for consideration of char- 
acter education; the 1932 Yearbook of the Department of Superinten- 
dence will be devoted to the problems of character education; yearbooks 
of other sectional and national educational organizations will also be 
devoted to the problem of character education; a conference on charac- 
ter education was held last month in Hartford, Connecticut, under the 
direction of Ruth White Colton, director of the Bureau of Character 
Education Research, affiliated with the State Board of Education; many 
local and State courses of study have either recently been completed 
or are about to appear in the very near future. 


As the result of efforts in operation for the past eight years or more 
the long awaited course of study in character education for the New 
York City public schools will probably be issued late this year under the 
title “Character and Citizenship.” Dr. Jacob Theobald, principal of 
P.S. 165, Manhattan, has been given the task of combining and har- 
monizing the tentative course in character education with that of the 
civic-education syllabus. He is assisted by District Superintendent 
Frank J. Arnold, chairman of the Committee on Character Education, 
and Dr. William A. Kottman, chairman of the Civics Committee, as 
well as by one other member of each committee. 
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Under the chairmanship of Bertie Backus, the Committee on Char- 
acter Education for the public schools of Washington, D. C., presented 
last year a tentative program which recognized character and training as 
a primary aim of public education. The program advocates indirect 
moral instruction for the child, but conscious and systematic planning on 
the part of administrators and teachers. The Washington, D. C., com- 
mittee has been limited to the work of the normal school program for the 
normal child. The program as outlined includes a study of the school 
program under the headings, organization, routine, curricula, extracur- 
ricular activities, discipline, rewards, program. ‘To direct the planning 
and thinking of various groups the Washington, D. C., committee has 
issued the following bulletins: 


1. Principles that should underlie a program for character training 
in the junior and senior high schools 

2. Suggestions for supervisors and heads of departments in planning 
a character-education program 

3. A principal’s survey of his school 

4. A bibliography for teachers and parent-teacher organizations 


Those familiar with the Group-Study Plan as developed by Edward 
R. Maguire, principal of one of New York City’s junior high schools, 
are aware that, as Maguire puts it, “this technique takes care of its own 
discipline and lets character grow.” Here we have an illustration of 
classroom reorganization that facilitates the development of leadership, 
responsibility, and citizenship. 


At a recent testimonial dinner of the New York Principals’ Associa- 
tion in honor of George J. Ryan on the occasion of his recent reélection 
to the presidency of the Board of Education of New York City, Pro- 
fessor Albert B. Meredith, former State Commissioner of Education 
from Connecticut and newly appointed head of the department of edu- 
cational administration and supervision at New York University, was 
principal speaker and was well received and welcomed by New York. 
In the course of his remarks, President Ryan said that the chief present 
aim of his administration is character education and that he expected 
to get a large appropriation for the purpose of establishing behavior 
clinics. 

In November, Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh, of New York Uni- 
versity addressed the New York Principals’ Association at a dinner meet- 
ing on the topic of “Behavior Clinics.” This meeting is one of a series 
in which the New York City public-school people are acquainting them- 
selves and preparing themselves for the best utilization of anticipated 
behavior clinics to be established in the near future. 


“Practical Methods in Character Education” is a recent forty-page 
pamphlet published by the National Child Welfare Association which 
reports classroom experience with the “Knighthood of Youth” organiza- 
tion. This pamphlet should serve as a real stimulus to teachers inter- 
ested in a more or less direct method of character building. 
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Mrs. Agnes Boysen has in the yast year prepared a thirty-four-page 
pamphlet entitled “Character Education on a Practical Basis,” published 
by F. E. Compton and Company. ‘The title page carries the subtitle 
“A Practical Plan for Character Education as Applied and Developed 
over a Period of Years by the Principal and Teachers in the Lyndale 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota.” Here we have an illustration of the 
direct method incorporating a report card to parents with no academic 
marks but which records only marks in character training. Traits are 
grouped under the headings of reliability, obedience, industry, self- 
control, social attitudes, judgment, punctuality, initiative, personal habits 
(deportment), thrift, and adjustment. The pamphlet may be secured 
free of charge from F. E. Compton and Company. 





News and Notes 


In a recent study conducted by a graduate student at New York Uni- 
versity, ninety-one organizations and institutions specifically interested 
in character education are listed. The majority of these social agencies 
are national in scope. 


The Young Citizens League of South Dakota is an excellent illustration 
vot how State departments can foster and organize activities in schools 
throughout the entire State which are specifically designed for character 
building and citizenship training. At the present time over 4000 char- 
tered chapters of this organization in the grade schools of South Daktta 
have a membership of over 75,000 children. Those interested in learn- 
ing more of the activities of this organization should communicate with 
D. C. Mills, Executive Secretary of the Young Citizens League, State 
Department of Education, Pierre, South Dakota. 
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